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STILL TIME— 
—TO ENTER 


THE JUNIOR CONSERVATION 
ESSAY CONTEST 


FOR ALL FLORIDA SCHOOL CHILDREN 
GRADES 5 TO 12 INCLUSIVE 


ENDS NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


CONTEST RULES 


The contest period is from September 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954. 

All essays must be mailed first class prepaid to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Each essay must contain a minimum of 500 words. 

Each entry must bear the following information on the first page of the essay: mame, sex, age, grade, 


address, school, county, and teacher. 

(a) Students of all Florida schools, grades 5 through 8 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division one 
of this contest. 

(b) Students of all Florida schools, grades 9 through 12 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division two 
of this contest. 

(a) The subject students in division one will write about is ““what will conservation mean to me.”’ 

(b) The subject students in division two will write about is “the value of wildlife in Florida’s economy.” 

No pepers will be returned and the decision of the judges will be final. 








HUNDREDS OF 
PRIZES 





BONUS PRIZE — To best essay by eleven year old boy and eleven year old girl a complete set of TRUE-TO- 
LIFE books (10) about fish and game. 
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Apologies 


We are sorry that the December 
issue is not quite on time but the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion recently moved to new quarters, 
thus the slight delay. 


There were also, several special 
hunting features we had hoped to 
bring you this month but the time 
taken in moving our offices and 
equipment prevented us from hav- 
ing all the material ready at press 
time. 


Next month will be our SPECIAL 
MID-SEASON hunting issue. Look 
for the January issue of Florida 
Wildlife soon after December 15th. 
If you hunt or fish ANYWHERE, 
you won't want to miss a single issue 
of the Florida magazine for ALL 
sportsmen. 


Subscribe now — Read page 8 
carefully and check the back cover 
for our low subscription rates. Be 
ready for the coming year. 
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P. O. Box 1392 
Lakeland, Florida 
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CURTIS WRIGHT, Division Director 
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Dear Sir: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE has proven to be 
of great help in my Boy Scout program. I 
am the scoutmaster of troop 53, Key West, 
Florida, and we have enjoyed all your facts 
about Florida wildlife. Of course, there 
have been a few articles I couldn’t agree 
with entirely having been a_ Floridian. 
However, most of the facts I agree with. 

Keep up the good work promoting con- 
servation, etc. 

Lots of luck, 

BILL DAYHOFF 
Key West. 


NEXT MONTH 
THE HUNTING SEASON SPECIAL 


DO NOT MISS THE 
JANUARY ISSUE OF 


Florida Wildlife 


ON THE NEWSSTANDS 
DECEMBER 18th 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 





Dear Sirs: 

I would like to commend you on your 
fine outdoor magazine which I have found 
both entertaining and educational. 

Being a resident of this state for only a 
few months, I was particularly interested in 
an article giving the origin of the many pe- 
culiar names of Florida towns and counties. 
I knew a number of them were Indian, but 
had no idea of their meanings. 


The articles on fishing and hunting have 
led me to some mighty fine sport. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success, I remain, 


B. J. GREENE 
Tarpon Springs, Florida 


Dear Sir: 


I am enclosing the money to renew my 
subscription to FLORIDA WILLIFE. You 
will notice my address has been changed. 


I am a native Floridian and I’m proud 
of my state but there is one thing I think 
Florida should do, and that is make a 
cheaper 10-day hunting license for service- 
men. I enjoy hunting but I only have 5 or 
6 days each season to hunt and yet I have 


to buy a license for the whole season. I 
think all the servicemen from Florida would 


be glad of this if it could be done. 


I enjoy your magazine very much and I 
look forward to receiving it every month. 


J. L. SIKES 
Barcelona, Spain 


Gentlemen: 


On a recent trip to the Florida keys I 
counted 15 raccoons that had been killed 
on the bridges. There is no doubt but that 
these coons were attracted to the bridges by 
dead fish and if the fish had been tossed to 
the roadside instead of left on the bridges, 
this would not have happened. 


Since we are all interested in the con- 
servation of wildlife, I believe that a small 
sign attached to each bridge requesting the 
fishermen not to leave dead fish on the 
bridges would eliminate this situation. 


I am passing this suggestion on to you 
for whatever you may think it is worth. 
OREN E. MORTON 
Miami, Florida 


Gentlemen: 

I take four other popular outdoor maga- 
zines but The FLORIDA WILDLIFE is 
the real fisherman’s book just like talking 
to each other. They sure like it up in Ohio 
as that’s where I come from — Dayton, Ohio 
—and I sure do like The WILDLIFE and 
thanks a lot for reminding me of your 
Christmas offer. 

C. L. FIES 


Windermere, Florida 





NAME 
Ty Eglin: Field). x25. ttia ics, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton ... $2.00 Ar Force Permit aan 
2. Apalachicola ..............0.. RUDGE ocsclansnsistiweeriR reer $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
3. St Mane a ais Wakulla s.cadccaswalotadiacsests $3.00 Daily Permit... isaeeet anes 
BR: Rucilld: diisisscscscsaseesss Taylor, Jefferson, Wakulla ......... $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
5. Steinhatchee ................... Dixie, Lotavetté.6.c5cncu. caries $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ......... 
G: Osceola ncsccicccaace Columbia, Baker ................:ccc0000 $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ 
TD MOCO se vecsiccscctsceeetens Marion, Putnants.c cick ayascnenas $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 





8. Gulf Hammock ................ LOW hare cas ncn ine $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
9 Tanické bile VGlUSiO Math ek SA $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
10; FatMtonnciccnescat, WOTESE 0s ees Sects Nee etic eee $5.00 Public Hunt Permtit ........... 
Th: Sumter c3cchan rsciucabreaivethh Sumter, Citrus secascsccssecstiscaresigestes $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
TZ... Richloond: vesiscisiccecrsscsenscess Hernando, Sumter, Pasco ............ $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ 
13... Avon’ POth ec escciscsscrssesesesses. Polk, Highlands <..cseccsssccscsrescsee: $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
14. CoM. Webb .....g.4c.c5< ChOMGHG: sesciiceenscenca anita sOO0 Dally Rarenlt rs Waits, 
15. Fisheating Creek Gades asic cicinnactechecessslianavens $5.00 Public Hunt Permit .......... 
16 -bee.k. Se ine Lee. iiticticdicestinccce ieee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
We 3. W. Corbett: 5ic..6..:64.... Palin: BeGGH ssccistcccccsssestheivten-otsteeasis $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ............ 
1S. Hendley ssssciccccccetsienee HORT scisiccccsisinsssstevatereaneaee $5.00 Public Hunt Permit. .......... 
BPs CONG cccessiccccticecsstcavoe: Colliet: cciscisccccssperesceceresctsavararsancsesens $5.00 Public Hunt Permit ........... 
20. Everglades .............:0000-+ Dade, Broward, Paim Beach......... NORE Asdaccicsicicciniausstcisnisieaccosredvcainas 


PERMIT REQUIRED 
LOCATION BY COUNTY IN ADDITION TO LICENSE PRINCIPAL GAME ACREAGE OPEN 


BOER ssl5. doses -iclesiteonnnstteeurntoanen 390,000 
Deer Bares: 20d tian tee 100,000 
Watortiwloccstinccccataccslaaene 3,000 

ie bs 100,000 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel.................... 245,000 
Diger Ber ici Amnaceeee 65,000 
Deer, Squirrel, Turkey..........0..0:00 195,000 
Re lea 100,000 
Deer, TURP ci Aiscicitolnwinctert 50,000 
Dei, TURK V sssccstscsevorrenscseetemrer 50,000 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel.................... 35,000 
Deer, Turkey, Quail...............000 48,000 
Deer, Turkey, Quail, Squirrel........ 58,000 
OG ccc hanteu een 57,000 
Turkey, Quail, Squirrel .................. 100,000 
Turkey, Quail, Deer.......:...........00. 80,000 
Deer ‘Ouaitsdo- dat atahoee 97,000 
Turkey, Dest sijasti Wes smussionns 50,000 
Dees TOY scsiecicscrcsatsccsscsiasvoysctrt 300,000 
Deer, Waterfowl ...........c.ccccccsesese: 720,000 
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DON’T SHOOT 
THE SNAIL HAWK 


(EVERGLADE KITE) 





FOURTH RAREST BIRD 


IN U.S.A. ay 
; * gis ty 3 yy 
Fly Zee LESS THAN 50 PAIRS eee 
= CAREFUL 





SURVIVE 
EATS ONLY SNAILS 
DOES NOT PREY ON DUCKS 





PREVENT FOREST & GRASS FIRES 
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There are approximately 3,620,000 acres 
under management through Florida’s progres- 
sive public hunting program. Of this amount, 
2,843,000 acres will be open to hunting this 7) 
year. 

On the map, the open areas are indicated 3 
by solid black and the shaded areas show the tated Lee cent 
770,000 acres closed as refuges or awaiting 


the build-up of sufficient game to warrant WZ MANAGEMENT AREA, 
controlled hunting. NO HUNTING 
The chart shown on page 4 lists all the man- 


agement areas, number of acres open to hunt- 
ing and the principal game for this hunting 
season. 
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GOOD NEWS! For boys through- 
out the various cities of Florida. At 
a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the 4th District Optimist 
Clubs, International, held in Clear- 
water on October 9; delegates from 
36 clubs attended meetings, one of 
which was conducted by Denver St. 
Claire discussing the Youth Conser- 
vation Program sponsored by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. The good news concerns the 
fact that many delegates returned to 
their respective communities to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of sponsoring 
Youth Conservation Clubs by the 
individual clubs. At this time the 
Orlando Optimists are preparing to 
organize one or two clubs. The North 
Orlando Optimists have shown much 
interest and hope to sponsor a sim- 
ilar organization. Other cities also 
working on club plans are Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Jacksonville, and 
West Palm Beach. 

* * oS 


FROM THE CLUBS 


Dean Mather Club of Ocala: This 
club is doing a bang-up job on clear- 
ing the Oklawaha River of a lot of 
debris, stumps, etc., to enable better 
fishing and to offer greater safety 
for those who like to go boating. A 
very worthwhile project. 

The Club is trying to pay off a 
mortgage too. They owe something 
like Three Hundred ($300.00) Dol- 
lars and are now in the process of 
naming a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to work out some details to raise 
money. Good luck to you from all of 
us. When they raise that money, 
I believe they will be the first club 
in Florida to own its own building. 

* * * 

Hillsboro County Junior Wildlife 
Association: We had word that this 
club named a chairman a while back 
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for a dance to be given to raise 
money for the Polio Drive. We 
would like to know more about it. 
Richard Rhodes was appointed chair- 
man by President Charles Scruggs, 
or, 

* * K 

Hardee County Junior Conserva- 
tion Club: This club reports they 
have purchased a gill net to remove 
gar from the creeks to improve fish- 
ing. Bob Anderson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer reported too that they have 
$22.50 in the club’s strong box. 

President Don Herndon, who is 
awaiting college has resigned and 
Thomas Brown was duly elected by 
the club to replace him on Oc- 
tober 4. 

The Club is also planning exhibit 
at the Cucumber Festival and plan 
to catch as many birds and animals 
as possible. 

The club has 4 new members with 
C. A. Platt and Lincoln Cathcart 
acting as advisors. 





Two fair members of the Bay County Girls 
Conservation Club get ready for a little 
target practice. Charline Pledger (left) and 
Cathlyn McClain are helping form a rifle 
team among other conservation activities 
in which they enthusiastically participate. 


Allapattah Optimist Junior Con- 
servation Club: Lynn Ward reports 
that new officers have been elected 
for the 1954-55 term and are as fol- 
lows: 

President: Junior Diamond 

Vice President: Jack DeOgburn 

Secretary-Treasurer: Lynn Ward 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Douglas Mor- 

ris 

Chairman of the Board: Phil Alex- 

ander 

Board of Directors: David But- 

terfield, Clyde Carter, Colin Mc- 
Lachlan, George Land 

The officers were installed at a 
banquet prepared by the Opti-Mrs. 
A master-of-ceremonies was on hand 
—Phil Alexander. Installing of of- 
ficers was done by Frank Nowak, 
Information and Education Officer, 
Everglades Division. An acceptance 
speech was made by Junior Dia- 
mond, incoming president. All in all 
it was a very worthwhile and won- 
derful evening for all of the boys 
as well as the sponsors, The Opti- 
mists, who are always on hand giv- 
ing their boys that feeling of 100% 
backing. Wish I could have been 
there. Lots of luck to all of the new 
officers. 

* *K * 

Bartow Club: This club reports 
they now have their membership 
cards. Total paid-up membership is 
at. 

A new Vice President was elected 
in the name of Leon Helib. The 
Royal Order of the Moose donated 
$11.50 to the club treasury for fu- 
ture deep-sea fishing trips. A new 
rubber stamp was ordered with the 
letters Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club. Meeting night has been chang- 
ed from Friday to Tuesday in order 
not to conflict with school activities 
es ed Virgil Peacock was elected 
Treasurer. 

* * k 

St. Petersburg Club: They send 
the report to us that they now have 
$77.74 in the treasury. For their very 
wonderful donation to the Polio 





PERRY CLUB HOLDS 
PARTY 


The Perry Junior Conservation 
Club held its first party on October 
27, which was a wiener roast and 
tacky party. Almost the entire mem- 
bership was present. The party was 
held at the home of Mack Cook, local 
Wildlife Officer. 

Allen Powell, assistant leader, pre- 
sented first prize to Pat Kirkland and 
K. D. Fussell presented first prize to 
Bert Putnal. Six additional prizes 


were awarded to members with the 
best act in costume. 
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Drive, they received a Certificate 
of Appreciation. Keep up the good 
work. Zoe Marie Dvorak keep your 
reports coming in, they are very 


nice. 
* * * 


Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club: This club recently elected new 
officers as follows: 
President: Walter Krueger 
Vice President: Leland Kimmons 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Skippy Holmes 

Board of Directors: Johnny Beat- 
ty, David Beatty, Earl Denby, 
Eugene Downing. 

The Club has 57 members with 
16 new members joining on October 
sii * oo k 

Dunnellon Junior Sportsman Club: 
This club reports 21 members and 
that they are working on their Char- 
ter and Constitution. 

At a recent meeting at the school, 
it was decided that only boys of 
the 9-12 grades would be eligible to 
join. Mr. E. P. Perkins, Coach, is 


Advisor. 
* > * 


Wildwood Club: Johnnie Coleman 
reports that at the last meeting, of- 
ficers were elected as follows: 

President: Hitup Maddox 

Vice President: Doane Thomas 

Secretary-Treasurer: 

Johnnie Coleman 
For the time being these officers 


(Continued on Page 46) 





On the right of this column is our intro- 
duction to the new Merit Point System. 
It contains 26 special projects with the 
total value of points for each completed 
project. There will be other projects in- 
troduced as we continue our study of 


conservation of our natural resources. 


Keep in mind that the total points given 
for each project are possible points to be 
accumulated and that the advisor or teach- 
er or whoever grades and checks your 
accomplishments may grade them for com- 
pleteness, originality, initiative, and neatness. 

The system will also enable the individual 
clubs to grade their members for honors, 
awards and ranks. 

It will be a guide to establishing and 
finding the Junior Conservationists of the 
year. And it will also be a method to de- 
termine who will be eligible for the Annual 
Summer Camp. The projects are so de- 
signed that various ages and grades may 
participate in the different projects. 
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Points 
Possible 
F— 1. Start a library of not less than 10 books of state and federal bulletins and 
pamphlets on conservation of natural resources.......................00-. 300 
F— 2. Start a Conservation Scrapbook (24 pages).................0 ccc cee ec cece. 500 
Eachvadditional book A.....4 00s. s+. ic Gee a ee oe 250 
F— 3. Prepare a survey of a farm or ranch to determine its wildlife possibilities. 
Draw a map of this farm showing creeks, ponds, timber, dense trees, fields, 
nesting areas, etc., and write a report describing the soil conservation and 
other farming practices which would make this farm or ranch produce more 
and better crops including wildlife. (Map and report required)............ 1000 
F— 4. Explore a stream or creek for half a mile and write notes on depth of water, 
width of channel, normal speed of flow, (fast or sluggish), nature of banks 
and bottom, (drifts, rocks, fallen trees, etc.), plant life, fish and other animal 
life present in the water and on the banks. (Report required)............ 750 
This activity cannot be repeated. 
F— 5. An active membership in a Junior Conservation or Sportsmen’s Club...... 250 
F— 6. An oral report before a class or club on wildlife or on a nature story read... . 100 
F— 7. Learn the open seasons, baf, creel and possession limits on all Florida game 
SEEMED IGEN Ty Pe, |, eee eR a5. 5. he nuns: 1.5 ~ Rarcatiatnaiel Y keke hs cecaat Lad ade 500 
F— 8. Each field trip, with an instructor, leader, Conservation Agent, Wildlife 
ChBicer Or Other MersommOaneCn. Gell. . + i eatin cates vat ns ceieds does see 100 
F— 9. Each Boy Scout merit badge on conservation and nature study.......... 100 
F-10. Each Girl Scout proficiency badge on conservation and nature study..... 100 
F—-11. Write a 500-word story of the life history and habits of one game bird, one 
song bird, one mammal or one fish. (Limit—one story per year—each group) 500 
F—-12. Write a 1500 word history of conservation in own community. This history 
of conservation should include all resources—human, soil, forest, water, wild- 
Lis@reeuel TEMNOLE I een Pee kc Ege PE ok od pee asaya Seay bs 2s Raw Oe L000 
F-13. Make a talk before the class or club group on either one of the following 
subjects: 
Wika is JC OnenruntiGi es ais fa derette ee iy Biel an oe el PS, 250 
YE Conservation Eien tutte tus sald they us pee bears ade ol RM be 250 
F-14. Cooperation with Wildlife Conservation Agent, Game Technician, or Game 
Biologist or Fish Technician or Biologist on surveys, etc. (Not enforcement) 750 
I-15. Make a conservation poster for display or contest. For each poster made and 
TspinveanOr CHLEKEO TN CONUESU kl weg aes os nes CEN BC We tei aees 150 
F-16. Participate in some playlet which emphasizes conservation. (Limit—3 parti- 
CRU. VOCAL mm ire oe Wis tenn so Cranes 4 ks oe She Abemiara as teu Dee © 6 tin a 100 
F-17. Identify 10 Florida trees and give their principal uses to man, to the land 
STULL ical Gs coe =, te became 0 ND oa ea RGR CRN ~ * 260 
ar A CLOTLLOU AM RECO lao rik Wick oes cy Oke Nee x ELA Gly Rare cs Soi ek ee ae 25 
F-18. Construct a school, fair, exposition, etc., conservation exhibit. For each club 
member Participating 1. tHe! SClIVILY... wi. < 6 6 bye co eed ee ee wd de an 100 
F-19. Identify a total of 10 species from Florida’s wildflowers, vines, and shrubs 
and give their principal uses to man, to the land, and to wildlife........... 200 
Each. additional wildflower, vine, or shrub................000.000 ce ceue: 10 
F-20. Identify 10 Florida saltwater fishes. Give habitats, uses, abundance, season, 
HHOMCHCEL AAG. DOCROSSION. LIMMEES ey 5.5 cis wy w olds porn te ears a wre ee eres 200 
PORCH CUGIUONG! etme a, or eee Sr a IL, ek ee eam Oop eer es 3 10 
F-21. Identify 6 Florida freshwater fishes. Give habitats, uses, abundance, season, 
ANG GTEC) GNU POSSESRTO US (RUDIUSE © ten oe ukia a dees Of Mace cl aie fore alle 200 
Egahe AdGInIOna: Tet. ate, pee a BO, Se by ede ae Svat ee bowed ccaeenee ks 10 
F—22. Identify 10 Florida snakes. State whether poisonous or non-poisonous and 
vive ther valie Co mnaiee st Wb. cites oh oeli as nah oa dine oes FSiadawes w Gn Se bow 200 
Gri BOONTON” RAO see ed Ba en Si Pais as oes 2 ob tds hac de ony oalvw bees 10 
F—23. Identify 25 Florida birds. Give status (resident or migrant, game or non- 
game), provisions of the Wildlife Code for protection and value to man in 
GHCU. CABO son: to sly were tec mare BOE, esis es ory tle OT UESE ca ka EV pe wes 500 
BOL GHCH ACGICIONA sir ate st cipatiet: ke Oe ree URES A ts HSleR EE Sa Bea 50 
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Recently I had the pleasure of 
attending the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners in New Orleans. To 
me, the most impressive feature 
of the meeting was the spirit of 
cooperation that prevailed among 
the representatives of the various 
state, federal, and private agen- 
cies and organizations. Delegates 
from all of the fish and game de- 
partments of the southeastern 
states, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Wildlife Institute, 
U. S. Forest Service, and other 
groups concerned with the man- 
agement of our valuable wildlife resources at- 
tended the meeting. It was indeed gratifying 
to experience at first hand the selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of wildlife conservation on the 
part of so many men of such high caliber as 
those in attendance at the meeting. 


Again a point was driven home to me, a fact 
that has long been recognized in every branch 
of human endeavor. It is a thought so basic, 
seemingly so simple, that we are likely to over- 
look the true magnitude of its meaning. That 
thought is that it is only through cooperation 
with others that we can realize notable achieve- 
ment. In no endeavor is this statement more 
applicable than in the field of wildlife man- 
agement. 

Our wildlife resources are not independent 
entities that exist without close connection with 
other resources. The state of “health” of our 
forests, soils, minerals, and waters reflect di- 
rectly upon the well-being of our wildlife, and 
upon one another. Each of the agencies con- 
cerned with any one of our natural resources 
is an important link in the chain. The U. S. 
Forest Service and its counterparts on a local 
basis, such as the various state forestry depart- 
ments, deals in, and is primarily concerned 
with, the protection and wise use of our for- 
ests. The Soil Conservation Service is charged 
with the preservation and restoration of that 
most basic of all natural resources, the soil, and 
so on down the list of conservation agencies, 
each with its own main concern but each with 
interests inseparably entwined with the inter- 
ests of the others. 


Nor is this cooperation important only on 
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the state-federal basis for it is at 
the “grass-roots” level that coop- 
eration begins, and it is at this 
level perhaps, that pulling to- 
gether toward a common goal is 
most important. 

Our hunters and fishermen are 
the ones who are in the fields, the 
forests, and on the waters harvest- 
ing the wildlife crop. It is for their 
benefit essentially that state and 
federal wildlife agencies have 
been evolved. These organizations 
are operated like any other big 
business, with a top layer of 
“brass”, various sub-departments 
each with its own head man, as- 
sistants, a staff of field men (the “salesmen” 
of the organization) and secretarial and ac- 
counting personnel. Each of these organizations 
is an involved and complicated set-up repre- 
senting the outlay of thousands or millions of 
dollars annually depending upon the relative 
importance the particular resource in question 
assumes in the eyes of the people of the respec- 
tive state or section. 


No matter how efficient a resource manage- 
ment organization may be, without the full 
cooperation of those at the “grass roots” level, 
the people who do the actual harvesting of the 
crop, no program can reach anything remotely 
resembling successful attainment. For ex- 
ample, let us bring the discussion closer to 
home. We have on the staff of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission some 
of the finest technically trained men to be 
found in the southeast. These technicians with 
their scientific approach, free from the bias 
of tradition and “think-so”, have been instru- 
mental in the spectacular restoration of our 
once depleted wildlife resources. Important as 
our trained biologists have been and will con- 
tinue to be, without the cooperation of the out- 
doorsmen of Florida, the hunters, fishermen, 
and nature lovers, our conservation and restor- 
ation programs would have been doomed to 
failure at their inception. Our Wildlife Offi- 
cers play a most important role in our present 
day planning and policy. They are the commis- 
sion representatives with whom our outdoors- 
men are most often in contact. Cooperation 
with these guardians of our wildlife is an im- 
portant way in which every person can con- 

(Continued on Page 44) 





By ROSS PHARES 


HOEVER originated the term “bird brain” to 
denote stupidity didn’t know birds. True a 
bird has a relatively small brain. But it has all that 
it takes—for a bird. 

Take the seagulls, for instance. They have some 
tough nuts to crack, shells, that is. Clams are a deli- 
cacy to these birds. But this favorite morsel is incased 
in a hard shell that resists all efforts of beak or claw. 
But the seagulls have “figured out” an ingenious way 
to get this food that makes some human beings appear 
slow-witted in comparison. The gulls take the shell- 
encrusted clams and fly high into the air with them, 
drop them on rocks to crack the shells, then swoop 
down to pick up their meals. 

Crows even have ambulance service. These birds 
often rally around a sick or injured comrade, helping 
it to shelter. They will carry the disabled one aloft 
if necessary. 

Almost any experienced hunter will vow that a crow 
can distinguish between a man carrying a walking 
stick or fishing pole and a man carrying a gun. They 
develop teamwork that a varsity coach might envy. 
A dog with a tidbit in his mouth is a pushover for 
three clever crows. After discovering the dog, they 
light near him. One crow lures his attention in one 
direction, another attracts him from the opposite di- 
rection, and the third crow, with patient, good timing 
senses the play. At the moment the dog is rattled, or 
at least properly engrossed, the third crow darts in 
and seizes the food. The team takes to the air with 
the trophy, and the dog is left without even a moral 
victory. 

Birds can do some quick thinking when escaping 
their enemies. Well, call it use of instinct if you want 
to be technical. Whatever it is, it saves the bird— 
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and that’s what counts. J. O. Langford, in his book, 
Big Bend, told of seeing a hawk swoop down upon a 
quail the instant the quail left the ground. The hawk, 
faster on the wing, was soon upon the quail, reaching 
for it with open claws. “Then, at the last possible 
instant before he was captured, the quail did a curious 
thing. Instead of sailing on out as it had started, it 
shot straight up, letting the hawk shoot past, under it; 
and the quail wheeled off in another direction. Before 
the swiftly flying hawk could cut his speed enough 
to come about and give chase again, the quail was back 
on the ground and out of sight.” 

Roy Bedichek in Karankaway Country described an 
attack of a hawk upon three prairie chickens. At the 
approach of the hawk the prairie chickens disappeared 
as if they had evaporated. And the hawk didn’t check 
his speed as he swept over. “I spent about two min- 
utes scanning the ground (with binoculars). For the 
first time I noticed that the booming ground was 
dotted here and there with dried-out droppings of 
cattle, little piles of dung that are called locally, “cow- 
chips.” Presently I saw one of these chips rise and 
become a full-grown prairie chicken; then another, 
and another. My three birds were back again. Squat- 
ting down among these gray mounds, they were per- 
fectly camouflaged....The size, color, and shape of 
a cow-chip, seen from above, almost exactly corre- 
sponds to the size, shape, and color of a prairie chicken 
squatting on the ground.” 


Some birds use ingenious devices practicing the 
urgent art of home security. Whenever the helldiver 
(pied-billed grebe) espies an enemy approaching its 
nest, it pulls out the unwelcome mat—a carpet of 
rotting vegetation—over its nest, submerges into the 
water without making a ripple, and reappears a hun- 
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dred feet or more away. A Scotland Yards detective 
searching for the nest would probably step on it with- 
out seeing it. 

Birds are expert deceivers. A ground-nesting bird 
when disturbed while setting or caring for chicks 
will run away from the nest with a trailing wing 
dragging conspicuously on the ground, giving the 
illusion of being injured and easily caught. This at- 
tracts the intruder away from the nest. When the 
intruder is lured a safe distance away, the parent bird 
rises in flight. 

Birds often take the initiative in the face of an 
enemy. Rollins, in The Cowboy, contends that the 
chaparral cock (Road-runner) can figure out a few 
practical things for himself when faced with an enemy 
like a rattlesnake. “The chaparral cock might stop 
its hunt for bugs, seize in its bill a group of cactus 
thorns, spread its wings wide and low, and running 
more speedily than could any race-horse, dodging as 
elusively as does heat-lightning, drive those thorns 
squarely into the snake’s open mouth, peck out both 
the beady eyes, and then resume the hunt for bugs.” 

Some birds are smart enough to get others to do 
their work for them. One of the most amazing dead- 
beats is the cowbird. These scheming chizzlers not 
only get a free ride from the baby-sitters, they let 
other birds build nests for them, hatch their eggs, 
in fact raise their families, while they go off follow- 
ing the cows gobbling up what insects the big animals’ 
feet stir up for them. These Gypsies simply lay 
their eggs in the nest of some unassuming bird of 
another species and then forget about responsibility. 

Some male birds share nesting duties with the 
female. But not the hornbill. When it is time to set, 
the male walls the mother bird up inside a tree hol- 
low, closing the hollow with mud until there is only 
an opening sufficient for the female bird to stick out 
her beak. And there she stays until the eggs are 
hatched and the chicks large enough to leave the nest. 
The father does not appear selfish, for he provides 
food both for the mother and the youngsters. It seems 
he just doesn’t like home work, and he is clever 
enough to get out of it. 

Birds know their way around—at least they appear 
to know what is good for them, and where it is. There 
is a small African bird that might aptly be named the 
crocodile’s toothbrush. This little bird lets the croco- 
dile hustle its meal for him, and in return cleans the 
big reptile’s teeth for him. After the crocodile has 
eaten it crawls out on a bank, holds open its mouth 
and lets the little bird pop in and out and pick its 
teeth. 


It appears that many birds have a sense of humor, 
or at least possess sufficient intelligence to have fun 
devising games or cooking up devilment. Crows with 
their telescopic eyes will espy a rabbit dozing. Several 
will alight near the rabbit for a “grand stand seat” 
at the show. Then one crow will go pussyfooting up 
to the dozing rabbit, give it a sharp rap on the skull 
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that sends the startled, half-dazed creature slapping 
the bushes in a frantic escape from it knows not what. 
Maybe crows can’t laugh; but if not, what is that cut- 
up, gleeful, hawing noise they burst forth with at 
the sight of the butt of their joke scampering away 
as if all the demons of the woods were chasing it? 
Crows play the same kind of tricks on cows and dogs. 
Possibly nothing can stampede a bunch of dozing 
cows quicker and more effectively than a devilish 
crow. Some people say the crow is the meanest of 
birds. More sympathetic observers contend rather 
that he has a higher intelligence than the average, 
and the routine life of other birds bores him, that he 
knows how to amuse himself, and therefore has his 
fun in his own way. 

Long before man thought up the idea of air condi- 
tioning, certain birds were practicing about the nearest 
thing to it a bird’s equipment can provide. Birds, 
including domestic fowls, have been observed on hot 
windy days with spread tail turned windward, getting 
their posteriors fanned by nature’s own air condi- 
tioner. 

Birds have been given courses in classes of animal 
psychologists in order to determine their I. Q.’s. Their 
report cards showed up surprisingly high for pupils 
whose brains are the subjects of disparaging cracks. 
Birds learned easily to distinguish form patterns. 
Generally speaking, the professors tell us, birds 
learned to discriminate between squares, circles, and 
triangles more successfully than the laboratory rat, 
an animal that is no dunce among the mammals. One 
professor reported that the cardinal stayed at the 
head of his classes. They learned from the first dem- 
onstration. He said that once they have been trapped 
they will never fall into the same trap again. 

Arithmetic is not beyond the bird brain. Many 
birds have learned to count up to seven. Ravens and 
parrots learned to pick up the first six grains offered 
them, but avoided the seventh because they knew it 
would be glued down. One psychologist taught hens 
to eat every third grain of corn in a row of grain. At 
first the intervening grains were glued down. But 
later, when they were left loose the hens still picked 
up only every third grain. If this appears easy make 
a similar test with lollypops on some human small- 
fry. 

Birds are the greatest travelers on this earth. They 
may go half around the world in one migration and 
alight on some pin point destination with an uncanny 
skill equaling the most accomplished human navigator. 
Some people say that they are guided by landmarks, 
others that they are guided by the magnetic pull of 
the earth. No one—except the birds—really know 
how this is done. 

Actually there are many things that go on in a 
bird’s head that we can’t understand. No reason to 
pity the creatures with the bird brains. The bird 
brain works marvelously well—at least, for all the 
strange intricate needs of a bird. END. 




















FEW DROWSY passengers watched the lights of 

the city spread out and grow brighter. Below, the 
Everglades drifted darkly away, shallowly penetrated 
by a pale layer of moonlight. 

In the pilot’s cabin of the giant airliner Captain Fred- 
die Cann watched the leap-frog flight of the moon 
across a string of open ponds. It spilled onto a mud 
bank and melted into a jigsaw of light. Then a cloud 
of saw grass passed over it. 

Freddie took quick bearings, noted the lights of the 
county dump ahead and the faint shadow of a road 
to the south. Then he swung the big plane into the 
traffic pattern over Miami’s International Airport for 
a landing. Freddie had found that same spot in the 
glades several times and the snipe season was almost 
over when he mentioned it to me. 

“That bird hasn’t changed a bit since I hunted snipe 
15 years ago,” Freddie told me on the phone. “It’s still 
the most erratic thing on wings.” 

From a man who has spent most of his life either 
in the air flying with the birds or looking up at them 
over the sights of a shotgun, this was a statement worth 
checking into. 

There were still a few days left of the snipe season, 
the first in 15 years. Like most Floridians who didn’t 
remember or had never known the thrill of snipe 
shooting, I was about to pass up the official return of 
this game bird. Freddie came to my rescue with an 
invitation to go with him on a hunt the next day. 


When gunning for snipe you need a light gun that you can 
swing fast, for these birds give little warning. 





“Snipe are marginal birds and can’t take either too 
much water or too much dry land,” he explained. 
“They’ve been using this one spot all season. We give 
them a little rest between outings and they always 
come back.” 

This was my first lesson on the almost forgotten 
art of snipe shooting. It is also a valuable point for 
potential snipe hunters to know before they go slosh- 
ing through the glades. 

While the reopening of the snipe season last year, 
in the opinion of most old-timers, rated a bigger gun 
salute than it actually got, the good word has been 
leaking out ever since. This year during the 15-day 
Florida season more hunters are expected to take to 
the marshes. 

If you are one of those who will take advantage of 
the extra hunting days made possible by the return of 
the snipe as a game bird you'll find that a little pre- 
season scouting will pay off. 

Oil up your boots and head for the nearest wet low- 
lands. Knee boots are almost essential in searching 
for snipe. Generally, you'll find the birds along the 
shallow fringes of swamps, bogs or glades. A recent 
“burn” makes an especially good hunting place for 
snipe; just as it does for dove or turkey. Flooded fields 
also produce plenty of birds — but that’s getting ahead 
of our story. 

The afternoon of our hunt I went to Freddie’s house 
early to get some more facts on shooting snipe. 


THE ZIG 


John Halliburton, Eastern Airlines Operational Man- 
ager, and Frank Reynolds, of the C. A. A., were to 
meet us later in the day. While we waited, Freddie 
started a discussion of the whys and wherefores of 
sniping. 

“Use a smaller gauge gun than you would for most 
game,” he told me. “A 28 gauge with number nine shot 
is ideal. A snipe doesn’t have the stamina of a dove, 
and a few of these light shot will do the trick. The 
problem is getting the shot to its mark.” 

“There is ample shot and power in that little 
34-ounce load to keep snipe down for good,” Freddie 
said. 

“But the real clincher is that the gun and ammuni- 
tion is light,” he added. “After walking around all aft- 
ernoon in deep muck you will find the little guns make 
snipe shooting one of those real artistic pleasures.” 

By the time John and Frank arrived I was a little 
better prepared for my meeting with the unpredictable 
snipe. 

Freddie stashed his double in the back of the car. 
John carried a Parker 28 double and Frank had his 
faithful 16 gauge Browning duck gun. I was loaded 
down with a camera. 

We drove on an elevated roadway beyond the sprink- 
ling of project houses in Miami’s soggy western su- 
burbs. On either side fresh-turned fields of velvety 
muck spread between full canal banks. Lone white 
herons stalked between the black furrows spearing 
insects with gawky greed. 

As we neared the glades I watched a trio of buz- 
zards doing cartwheels around a circle of sky. Above 
a nearby windbreak of Australian pines I spotted more 
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than a dozen birds bunched together in an aerial 
scrap. 

“Those look like gulls,” I remarked to Freddie. 

“They are,” he replied. “You’ll see thousands more 
in a minute.” 

Ahead, the road turned into the county grounds. 
We followed it a short distance and parked where the 
earth fill drops away into an expanse of saw grass. 
To our right, beyond acres of compacted rubbish, a 
host of gulls swarmed over the mounds. 

I was watching more birds settle down on the al- 
ready-crowded heaps when Freddie raised his gun. 

“Watch this,” he said, and fired a shot out over the 
glades. 

Beating their wings together the birds exploded sky- 
ward. The grey and the silver-feathered gulls boiled 
out until the sky over the dump was filled with cir- 
cling, crying gulls. 

I was so busy watching them that I didn’t notice 
Freddie slide down the dirt bank into the saw grass. 

“Forget the gulls,” he shouted. “Look at the snipe 
we flushed with that shot.” 

I looked in time to see two birds interrupt a frantic 
flight to drop suddenly behind a clump of myrtle 
bushes several hundred yards out in the grass. “Keep 
them spotted,” Freddie said, “and come on. The tough- 
est part is to keep a snipe located.” 

I joined him and we pushed into the saw grass with 
John and Frank moving to our left. 


G CHAMP 


“Sometimes a snipe will fly all over the sky,” Fred- 
die told me, “and sometimes he’ll pitch down right 
at your feet.” 

We were about halfway to the myrtles and sloshing 
through a knee-deep slough when Frank stopped us. 

“Hold up,” he shouted. “There’s a big moccasin over 
here.” 

I glanced through the grass and saw the thick snake 
sprawled on the muddy bank of the slough in front 
of Frank. 

“T’m going to blast it. Watch for your birds,” Frank 
said. 

We stared at the myrtles ahead. There were several 
clumps, but when Frank’s shot rang out no birds ap- 
peared. 

“That finished him,” Frank said, pointing to the 
thrashing, half buried cottonmouth. “Anything get 
up?” 

“Afraid we’ve lost that pair,” Freddie said. “But 
let’s go make sure.” 

The four of us circled the myrtle bushes. After a 
couple of times around we relaxed. 

“Either they pulled out flying low or are right 
under our feet and we can’t find them,” John said. 
“Probably strays anyway. Let’s head for our happy 
hunting grounds.” 

“Good enough,” Freddie agreed. “You and Frank 
work to the north. We'll stay south of that pine.” He 
pointed to a lone Australian pine projecting like a 
forlorn Christmas tree above the flat glades. 

“I told you,” Freddie said as we moved off in pairs 
toward the tree, “the snipe is an erratic bird. Some- 
times you have to kick them up out of the grass, but 
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After being closed to gunning for many years the snipe again is 
back on the hunter’s menu. 


By McGREGOR SMITH, JR. 


other times you can’t get close enough for a shot.” 

“However, the wind’s in our favor today,” he added. 
“Enough to keep the grass stirred up, but not so noisy 
as to make the snipe wild.” 

The sky was scudded with endless rolls of grey 
clouds. The breeze skimmed over the saw grass with 
a steady rippling motion. 

Freddie stopped at the edge of a break in the saw 
grass. Before us the short stubbed grasses and slen- 
der reeds of a marsh spread for about a mile. The tall 
pine we had seen in the distance was to our left. John 
and Frank had stopped under it and now waved to 
US. 
“This is it,’ Freddie said. “A couple of inches of 
water with bare mud in spots—and plenty of myrtles.” 

“We'll hunt back and forth over the marsh, but our 
best shooting will be on the downwind runs. As the 
birds get up into the wind it gives you a few more sec- 
onds to fire.” 

He explained that snipe tend to stick pretty much 
to a favorite area and would be back in their old 
haunts by the time we could make the mile circuit. 

We stepped out into the muck and our boots sank 
ankle deep. Each step made a loud sucking sound as 
the boot was withdrawn from the clinging mud. 

“Hear that?” Freddie said. “The noise your boots 
make is the best clue to whether the ground is right 
for snipe. When you get a good suction under your 
heels the boot makes a sound very similar to that of 
a snipe and you can bet the birds are around.” 

We had walked only a few feet when a shot stopped 
us. I looked up to see John with his gun still on his 
shoulder but too late to see the bird go down. Freddie 
and Frank had seen it fall and both kept the spot 
marked while John searched through the grass until 
he picked up our first snipe. 

“A retriever would come in handy here,” Freddie 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Florida Plants Abound in Chr 





Star of the East, also known as Water Measuring Earth Star, is 

common enough among decayed leaves under oak and other trees, 

but few people notice this oddity because it resembles dried bark 
more than it does a plant. 





Water Lily above and Rain Lily below appeared for the first time, 
according to legend, on the night the Christ-Child was born. 





HE PLANT lore of Christmas symbolizes religion, 
history and romance. As we picture the shep- 
herds and Wise Men when seeking the Christ-child, 
much of the plant life accredited to the Holy Land 
is suggestive of many of Florida’s own plants. Trees, 
fruits, flowers and even vegetables are important in 
the traditions of Christmas because of their close 
association with the birth and early childhood of 
Jesus Christ... 

“The Golden Bough,” “Magic Plant,” and Amer- 
ican Mistletoe are some of the popular names of the 
interesting parasitic plant. The word “mistletoe” is 
thought to have come from the missel thrush, a mes- 
senger of the gods who brought the plant to earth. 
While its scientific name, Phoradendron flavescens, 
meaning ‘“‘tree thief,” describes its true characteristics, 
as it lives on either evergreen or deciduous trees and | 
kills many trees. Regardless by which name used, 
mistletoe is doubtless more widely known, used more 
extensively in decorations, and is certainly credited 
with more legends than any other plant associated 
with the Christmas season. 

A sacred plant of the Druids, the mistletoe was 
gathered with great pomp and ceremony. A white- 
robed priest, using a golden sickle, cut the plant and 
distributed twigs and bits of it to those present. 

An old monk called the mistletoe “The Wood of 
the Sacred Cross,” because according to legend one 
time it was a sturdy, handsome tree, and because the 
wood was so strong the mistletoe tree was selected 
for the cross upon which our Saviour died. Saddened 
because of the awful use its wood had been used, 
the huge tree shrank away until it could no longer 
stand alone, but must be dependent ever afterwards 
upon some other plant for its existence. 

Scandinavians once regarded the mistletoe as sacred 
and if two foes met under the plant they laid down 
their arms and a truce was declared until the next 
day. Doubtless this explains the custom of hanging 
mistletoe over the doorway during the Christmas 
season, thus pledging to anyone who might walk 
beneath it peace and friendship. Even today the 
French and Swedes believe in the power of the “magic 
plant” and wear rings and good luck charms of mistle- 
toe. 

Famed and beloved is the holly, used extensively for 
Christmas decorations and trees. It has a much deeper 
meaning than is commonly associated with this beau- 
tiful plant. From the beginning of the Christian 
era, according to popular legend, the sharp pointed 
prickles on the leaves of the holly symbolize the bitter 
life Christ had while here on earth—His weariness, 
His watching, fastings and death. The Crown of Thorns 
was plaited from limbs of holly, and before the cru- 
cifixion the berries were pure white, but after His 
death this plant was so sad the berries turned scarlet, 
representing the blood Christ shed for sinners. 

Extending back to remote ages, supernatural quali- 
ties were attributed to holly. It was placed on doors 
and windows to keep out evil spirits. 

It is said that whoever brings the holly into the 
house first, either husband or wife, is the one who 
will rule in the ensuing year. 

The Palm, of which Florida has more than 12 natives 
and many imported ones, from earliest time has played 
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istmas Legends 


an important role in mankind. Not only is it an orna- 
mental, but the fruits, stems and leaves are used 
many ways to provide some 800 items, including food, 
drink and shelter. 

From the earliest times the palm branch has been 
looked upon as the emblem of victory and the herald 
of triumph. Some credit the Date-Palm with being 
the original Christmas trees. Egyptians were the first 
to use such trees as symbols and they explained that 
the palm puts forth a shoot each month; a palm with 
12 shoots signified a year completed. 

An ancient legend credits the pine as the Tree of 
Life, and tells how the angels looking for the World’s 
Christmas Tree passed up the majestic oak because 
its wood was commonly used for crosses. They did 
not select the beech because it lost its leaves, and the 
willow was rejected because it was a symbol of weep- 
ing. Seeing a stately pine tree they decided it was 
perfect for the Christmas Tree. It had a pleasant 
aroma, a nice form, and evergreen needles—an ideal 
symbol to represent Christmas faith and grace... 

Some historians believe the idea of the Christmas 
tree goes back to the Aryan race who, living in the 
foothills of the Himalaya mountains, fancied they saw 
in the rays of the rising sun the image of gigantic 
trees. These sun poets added to the tree image sug- 
gestions from the more distant heavens, thus the sun, 
the moon, and the stars became golden fruit that hung 
on the branches. The larger clouds suggested swans 
and doves flying in and about the tree, while the 
golden flash of heat-lightning became the mystical 
flower that grew on the tree, the celestial mistletoe. 
From these ancient legends we get the tree itself, 
as well as decorations. 

One of the most beautiful legends woven around 
Christmas plants is the one of the star that became 
flowers, namely the snowdrop, water lily, chrysan- 
themum, and rain lily. 

While enroute to Bethlehem the Wise Men had 
followed the star as a guide, but along their way small 
snow-white, star-shaped flowers marked their way. 
Wherever there was water the star was reflected, 
and the reflection immediately became large white 
flowers, which today is known as water-lilies. ... After 
reaching Bethlehem, looking for some token denoting 
they had reached the right place the Wise Men were 
feeling low in spirit as there was no welcoming music, 
dancing or feasting—all was silent and gloomy. Sud- 
denly the leader saw a flower—such as he had never 
seen before—the many-rayed chrysanthemum, like the 
twinkling star that had guided them, and it was 
just outside the stable door....Upon entering the 
stable, while gazing at the Christ Child, the star burst 
with rapture and its stardust took root and soon ap- 
peared white, star-shaped flowers, similar to and re- 
lated to our Rain Lilies. 

The Poinsettia, known as the Christmas Flower, 
while comparatively a new-comer, it heads the pop- 
ularity list of Christmas plants. A pretty legend 
comes to us from Mexico as to how this plant orig- 
inated.... When the Wise Men were on their trip 
they came upon a girl who was tending her sheep. 
Gazing upon the gifts they were taking to the Christ 


Child the girl wept because she had no gift. Soon 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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By J. CASEY 


The beautiful Pine Tree, 

right, and its fruits, are used 

extensively in Christmas 

decorations and as Christmas 
Trees. 


The Cypress Tree, among 

others, supposedly furnished 

shelter to Mary and Jesus in 
their flight. 


Holly—A pretty old legend 
tells of two poor children 
who, having no candle to 
put in the window to light 
the Christ Child’s way to 
their cabin on Christmas 
Eve, lighted the tips of a 
tree’s branches, and in the 
morning the branches be- 
came living lights, the scar- 
let berries signifying the 
children’s home had been 
blessed. 
















OME OF THE most outstanding fishing waters in 
the state are included in the 12 Florida counties 
which comprise the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s Central Division. Included in the array of no- 
table fishing waters are the rivers St. Johns, Oklawaha, 
Withlacoochee, and Kissimmee, and Lakes George, 
Panasoffkee, Crescent, Apopka, Eustis, Harris, Mun- 
roe, Dexter, Tohopekaliga, Poinsett, and Tsala Apopka. 

Under the wing of Central Division personnel is 
some 10,800 square miles having a population of ap- 
proximately 400,000 people. 

Under the supervision of a Division Director are 
three game biologists, four game management project 
assistants, an education officer, a fish management 
technician, three area supervisors, thirty-three wild- 
life officers, and a secretary. 

The six game management areas in the Central Di- 
vision total 468,000 acres of public hunting lands. The 
management areas include the Ocala which is located 
) in Marion and Putnam Counties, the Gulf Hammock 
in Levy County, Tomoka and Farmton in Volusia 
County, Sumter in Sumter and Citrus Counties, 
and the Richloam area in Sumter and Hernando Coun- 
ties. The latter is being opened to hunting this year for 
the first time. The game management areas offer some 
of the best hunting grounds in Central Florida and are 
utilized by resident as well as many non-resident hunt- 
ers. The operation, development, and maintenance of 
each of these areas is carried on under the provisions 
of the federal Pittman-Robertson program. The work 
of the game technicians is under the general supervi- 
sion of the Division office. In addition to the technical 
staff employed on these areas, there is a complement 
of Wildlife Officers who are charged with enforcement 
of the general and special regulations of each area. 

In carrying out their enforcement duties, the Divi- 
sion’s Wildlife Officers travelled some 528,000 miles 
and spent 78,496 hours on land patrol and 16,594 hours 
on water patrol. These officers checked 16,594 licenses 











In order to introduce good fishing to the youth of Florida, the 
Game Commission helps supervise the many annual fishathons 
such as the one held at Sanford. 
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Central 


By DAVID SWINDELL 





The author started work with the Com- 
mission in 1948 while he was still a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Florida. 
As his field problem he did work on the 
ecology of the Gulf Hammock area with 
relation to deer, turkey, and squirrel. 


With the initiation of the Division set 
up in November 1950, Swindell became 


Division Director of the Central Division, 
a position he has occupied since. 





Equipment confiscated from violaters and not con- 
sidered fit for use is often burned at Division 
Headquarters in Williston. 


and made over 400 arrests for fish and game law vio- 
lations during the past year. The most frequently en- 
countered offenses were fishing without license and 
exceeding the bag limit, but a good many cases were 
made for illegal seining, fish trapping, dynamiting, and 
spearing fresh water fish. Out of season hunting, es- 
pecially for deer and turkey and fire hunting are the 
most common game violations. 

Large amounts of equipment used by violators fall 
into the hands of enforcement officers. Last year seized 
equipment included several thousand yards of net, 
large numbers of fish traps, several underwater spear 
outfits, ten boats, and six outboard motors. 

Public relations work directed toward the education 
of the people of the district regarding the importance 
of wildlife conservation is given much time and effort 
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by the wildlife officers. Our officers work with Junior 
Conservation Clubs and other youth groups seeking 
to build a sound foundation on which is based the fu- 
ture well being of our wildlife resources. 

Their daily contact with the public makes the wild- 
life officers men of great value in keeping the people 
of the state wel! informed in regards to the activities 
of the Commission. In furthering these educational 
efforts, our officers attend and speak at sportsmen’s 
and civic club meetings, and assist in putting on many 
of the activities of such groups. During the past year 
they spent 918 hours in attendance at meetings and 
discussed conservation with 8625 persons. 

Wildlife Officers are often called upon to assist the 
Technicians in game and fish management, and our 
men spent 2793 hours on such work. In addition to the 
above, they must investigate complaints, attend court 
and maintain their equipment. Despite the multitudi- 
nous duties and long hours spent in all sorts of weather, 
our officers remain enthusiastic about their jobs. 

The primary duty of the Information and Education 
Officer of the Division is the handling of Division news, 
and the supervision and direction of educational activi- 
ties. In order to accomplish this, he must write new 
releases, be on the alert for publicity items, organize 
and assist in the activities of the clubs, fill speaking 
engagements at sportsmen’s meetings, civic clubs, 
schools and other service organizations, show films of 
Commission activities at such meetings, plan, organ- 
ize and operate exhibits at the numerous fairs in the 
Division, attend and assist in the operation of Fisha- 
thons for children, serve as advisors at the annual 
Conservation Club Camps and keep personnel in- 
formed as to the developments and activities of the 
Commission. The Central Division has recently ac- 
quired a movie camera and the Education Officer is 
now engaged in shooting scenes of various activities 
of the Division, with the idea of producing a picture to 
supplement our present film library. 

During the past year, the Division Fish Management 
Technician made inspections of 160 lakes, six of which 
were poisoned and restocked with bream and bass. One 
hundred and three lakes and ponds were restocked 
with a total of 84,900 bluegill and 101,200 largemouth 
bass. The fingerlings were obtained from state and Fed- 
eral fish hatcheries located at various points through- 
out the state. In addition to the above, the Technician 
gave advice and information concerning bait fish prop- 
agation to many commercial bait producers, and as- 
sisted pond and lake owners in the control of sub- 
merged aquatic vegetation. 

As a part of the efforts of the Fish Management Di- 
vision to improve fishing over the state, a rough fish 
seining project has been in operation in Lake Panasoff- 
kee in Sumter County since October of last year. 

Through May of this year over 150,000 pounds of 
rough fish have been removed from the waters of the 
lake. Of this total, approximately 40,000 pounds were 
longnose gar. Gizzard shad removed totaled over 
110,000 pounds. The 56,000 pounds of game fish taken 
in the net were returned to the lake unharmed. The 
percentage composition based on the seine hauls shows 
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Fish rescue operations are an important part of fish manage- 

ment. When a neck of Lake Tsala Apopka was scheduled to 

be drained, fish were carefully removed and placed in the main 
part of the lake. 


that only 28% of the lake’s fish population is game 
species and 72% rough fishes. About 3% of the game 
fish population is bass. It is believed that the seining 
operation will result in a marked improvement in the 
sports fishing in the lake. 

During the past year, a considerable amount of live 
trapping was conducted in order to secure deer, tur- 
key and quail for restocking areas where game popu- 
lations are below the satisfactory level. 

Deer were removed from the refuge portion of the 
Ocala Management Area and released in other man- 
agement areas in an attempt to build up depleted 
herds. Only does were removed and all bucks captured 
were released after being tagged for future identifica- 
tion. Turkey for restocking were trapped from the 
Sumter County refuge for release in depleted coverts. 
As part of the quail restocking program, quail were 
removed from residential and suburban areas where 
they were not available to hunters. The quail trapping 
was conducted by the Wildlife Officers assisted by in- 
terested sportsmen, Junior Conservation and 4H Club 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Extensive wild turkey restocking is carried on throughout the 
division. This trapping scene was taken in the Monarch Game 
Refuge near Wildwood. 
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Channel Bass or redfish, such as this lunker being hauled aboard, 
supply piscatorial action most gratifying to any angler. 


HE CHANNEL Bass, or Red Fish as he is better 
known in some quarters has a good deal in com- 
mon with a banker. Bankers make a good living 
by eyeing with suspicion every proposition which is 
presented to them. Red fish make out by employing 
similar tactics for very few reds are taken in by 
poorly presented or obviously phoney enticements. 
In the course of donating a rather amazing array 
of good fishing line, hooks and sinkers to the reds, I 
feel that I have had the word on the red fish situation 
straight from the horse’s mouth. 


There are two main schools of thought in this busi- 
ness of red fishing. One group holds that the proper 
approach is to go out and deliberately fish for the 
critters with the full intention of making a catch. The 
other group believes in a more subtle approach to the 
sport. They go out to the coastal rivers and creeks 
rigged and baited for bream, catfish, and bass. Al- 
though the mere mention of the name red fish is for- 
bidden to any member of the party, each knows that 
the reds are the true object of the jaunt. One of the 
most strictly enforced rules of the chase with this 
type of approach is that every red that is hooked must 
be landed with loud and raucous exclamations of sur- 
prise at the “unusual” catch. This is a rather involved 
psychological approach but strangely enough it seems 
to work rather well for the experienced practitioners. 


Basically the Red is a bass, with many of the bass’s 
habits and tastes, and certainly with the fighting 
qualities of that worthy tribe. During the warmer 
months, redfish are not commonly encountered in our 
close in coastal waters. With the approach of the 
cooler weather and lower water temperatures of fall, 
the Reds move into the inshore waters. 


Old-timers tell us that the normal schedule of the 
Red’s day starts from a deep hole which he has se- 
lected as headquarters. In small schools of from three 
to five fish, they leave the holes on the rising tide 
to feed along the bars and grass flats. With the chang- 
ing of the tide, the reds turn and feed back over the 
same territory ending up back at “headquarters” to 
await the next incoming tide. 


As the weather becomes colder, reds seek the warm- 
er water temperatures and at this period may be found 
well up into some of the favored creeks and rivers. 

Bottom fishing for these finny bundles of suspicion 
during the winter months requires that a deep hole 
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RED FISH 
ARE CRAZY 


By JOE MALPAS 





be located in a suitable creek or river near the coast. 
Having located such a spot, ease the anchor down as 
carefully as if it were made of glass. 

Another important “don’t” involves the making of 
noise. Don’t, for the love of Pete, beat on the side 
of the boat. Reds are often caught by gill netters 
who beat on the sides of their boat to stampede the 
fish into the entwining meshes. The surviving reds 
have learned to associate the framing and banging 
with extreme danger. If you doubt this, go to a clear 
river, locate a group of reds, fram the side of the 
boat several times and watch where the fish used to be. 

Having eased into fishing position, bait up with 
live shrimp, cut mullet, minnows, blue crab meat, 
or whatever the local anglers tell you the fish are 
hitting. Heave the rig overboard and get comfortable 
—it may be five minutes or five hours before action 
develops. Suddenly the fish may start on a mad feed- 
ing spree which will last, say, forty-five minutes, then 
as abruptly as they began, they stop hitting. 

As a rule, a red fish will pick up the bait with great 
show of delicacy, ramble off a yard or so and then 
with sudden explosiveness, charge off. When that 
happens, you have a fight on your hands. 

The red has one trick in his definitely limited rep: 
he pulls hard and keeps on pulling until either he 
or the tackle can stand no more. Since reds attain 
weights of from 30 to 40 pounds, this pulling act is 
often staged so effectively that a fisherman is put out 
of business for the day, unless he has brought along 
plenty of extra tackle. 

(Continued on Page 41) 


A red fish this size will pull hard and keep on pulling until either 
he or the tackle can stand no more. 
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F THERE’S a “be kind to the fox” 

week then somebody certainly 
forgot to tell the hounds. More than 
300 top fox dogs chased Ole Reynard 
from bush to tree and down again 
during the recent Florida State Fox- 
hunting Association meet on James 
Island in Franklin county. 

It was a toss-up as to who got up 
the earlier for the hunt—the dog 
or its master. Hunters were lining up 
their hounds for the check-in a full 
hour before daybreak. And mister 
fox, no doubt, was seeking his safest 
hideaway. 

Northwest Florida’s piney woods, 
along the gulf coast, are said to be 
the toughest going for dogs. Thick 
underbrush and needlesharp sand- 
burrs, allies of the crafty fox, lay 
in wait to slow down the racing 
hounds. Still, Ole Reynard couldn’t 
escape the dog with a purpose. 

No estimate of foxes treed and 
killed was made. Yet officials of 
the meet reckon the number to 
be great. All in all the field trials 
outing was a “big success,” accord- 





All-age endurance class winner in the 1954 Association hunt was Black 
Gal, owned by Bert Butler (left) of Point Washington. With him is J. D. 
Stephens, Quincy, breeder and trainer of the dog. 


BEDLAM AT DAYBREAK 


ing to immediate Past President 
George Harris. More than 200 hun- 
ters brought in 310 hounds for the 
28th annual event. 

As in past years, the four-day 
dog classic started off with a bench 
show and fish fry at Crawfordville 
in Wakulla county. 

Top dog in the bench show was 
Kate, owned by G. W. Conner of 
Hawkinsville, Ga. The hound was 
shown by Virgil Harrel of Douglas, 
Ga. Best of opposite sex went to 
Mrs. Ferris E. Tate’s Black Powder 
Sport. Her hound also took the derby 
male contest. 

In the fox hunt contest Black Gal, 
owned by Bert Butler of Point 
Washington, Fla:, romped home to 
cop first place in the all-age endur- 
ance class. Sire was Rip; dam, Tem- 
pie. Derby combination winner for 
highest general average was awarded 
to Lou Dell, belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Nixon of Midnight, Miss. 
Sire was Sam Branham; dam, Mid- 
night Oona. 

Probably one of the things making 
these fox hunts a success is the fact 
that the wives of the hunters join 
in just as enthusiastically as do their 
husbands. Braving the four o’clock 
chill of the fall morning the women 
fuss about the hounds, patting them, 
wishing “good hunting.” A few of 
the women also entered dogs of 
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their own in the contests. They had 
rather good success, too. 

Then there were others who had 
tough going. For instance, like the 
lady who had to lead her pooch into 
the woods instead of vice versa. Not 
that the hound wasn’t made of the 
same staunch stuff that all good 
American foxhounds are made of— 
it was just that the pup had his 
own ideas as to how to track down 
the evasive fox. 

In order for the judges to keep 
score on the dogs large numerals 
are painted on the hound’s sides. 
The fox-chasers are rated for their 
hunting performance, like, drive, 
speed, trailing ability and endur- 
ance. Hunting the fox is a real 
grind for the toughest of dogs. Many 
fall by the wayside from sheer ex- 
haustion; others stop to dislodge a 
paw full of painful sandburrs. Rip- 
ped ears and bloody noses are a 
common sight. 

Once the Master of the Hounds 
gives the signal for the “cast” there’s 
no stopping for the dogs. They have 
to keep in there pitching all the 
way. Yet as tough as it is on the 
hounds a little sympathy is in order 
for the judges. 

Riding horseback through the 
piney woods isn’t entirely a_holi- 
day. Besides being ripped by briars 
there’s always the chance of having 


your mount throw you. Then again, 
you might ride your Hi-Ho Silver 
through what looks like only a few 
feet of swamp water, only to dis- 


cover a water hole some twelve or’ 


fifteen feet deep. Your horse may 
also go lame, leaving you to foot it 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Florida Wildlife Officers maintained short 
wave radio contact with the hunt in case 
of dogs and participants becoming lost. 
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a half-dozen miles back to camp. 
These are some of the not-too-happy 
incidents that happened to the judges 
this year. Which all goes to prove 
there’s more to foxhunting than just 
releasing the hounds and having 
them romp home with the bacon. 

The “casts,” which last from pre- 
dawn to about noon, are the big 
thrill of the chase. Some spectators 
will argue that the releasing of the 
hounds is more thrilling than the 
start of a horse race. And in some 
respects it is. And in others it isn’t. 
You'll never see horses leaping over 
each other’s back at the starting 
gun. But in the case of the foxhound 
the signal means “go-go-go” and he 
really goes. How he gets started 
isn’t important. With him it’s a case 
of “how fast can I get into the woods 
ahead of the other guy.” And, Broth- 
er! You’d better get out of their 
way—they’re a thundering herd! 

It takes more than hunters, dogs 
and judges to insure a _ successful 
foxhunt. There are traffic problems 
to contend with. This brings in the 
services of the State Highway pa- 
trol. Then there’s agencies like the 
forestry department which keeps 
its eye out for possible fires and 
also lends a hand in the fish fry. 
Florida Wildlife officers also coop- 
erate by keeping in touch with the 
hunt by shortwave radio installed in 
their trucks. 

A foxhunter will tell you there’s 
no “sweeter music” than when a 
pack of hounds tree a fox. They sing 
in all keys—never in tune, but loud! 
But then who ever heard of a James 
Melton catching a fox. “Music is 
where you find it,” remarked one 
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Derby combination winner Lou Dell poses 

for the camera with some assistance from 

owner C. D. Nixon, Midnight, Miss. Look- 
ing on is Mark Dunham, trainer. 


oldtimer. It could easily be seen 
that his favorite tune was “Hound- 
dog Ramble.” 

The Florida State Foxhunters’ As- 
sociation got its start some 28 years 
ago through the combined efforts of 
two rabid foxhunters, Jesse Litton 
of Leesburg and Frank Drake of 
Mount Dora. Since then the organ- 


Guy Little of Wakulla County is shown with 
his prize winning pack. 








ization has come a long way. Today 
it is one of the most successful hunt- 
ing organizations in the country. 
The amount of participants seem to 
be increasing each year, and the 
hounds and fun even better. One of 
the original chartered members of 
the outfit is 75-year-old A. L. Teaff 
of Palatka, Fla. Being a dyed-in-the- 
wool foxhunter, Mr. Teaff has missed 
only three meetings since 1927. 
Which is, no doubt, some kind of a 
record. 

As in the past two years running 
of the hounds on the St. Joe Paper 
Company’s 55,000 acres of prime 
gray fox country was through the 
courtesy of its president Ed Ball. 
Laced with roads the area makes it 
possible for all interested parties to 
get a glimpse of the racing hounds 
and listen to their “serenade to a 
fox.” 


One might say dogs are kids with 
a tail and a bark. They have their 
good days and their bad. Sometimes 
they are sad. But on the average, 
like most kids, it doesn’t take too 
much to make them happy. They'll 
play games at day and keep the 
prowler away at night. And again 
like Junior, they are likely to play 
hooky now and then. 

A few played hooky while on the 
hunt. One such tardy pup made him- 
self a hole in a clump of bushes and 
sat there quietly watching the road. 
Some condemned him for being a 
laggard. They argued he was play- 
ing it smart—watching the road for 
the return of the judges. Then, they 
say he’d dash out of hiding and make 
like he’d been tracking the fox all 
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the time. Yet, if you were owner of 
the pup you'd certainly have to 
argue in his defense. To wit: He was 
playing the foxes’ game . . . that is 
laying in wait for mister fox. Then 
spring out on his prey. Both parties 
could be right. 

To those unfamiliar with the fox- 
hound, his gentleness is a_ bit 
puzzling. He might be ripping his 
quarry to death one minute with all 
the ferocity of some wild beast, and 
the next look up at you with those 
big, soft brown eyes of his, full of 
warmth and innocence. All which 
leads one to believe he’d make a 
wonderful pet around children. 
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J. R. Holland of Savannah, Georgia, with 
his hound that took the all-age female prize. 


However, the word “hound” defi- 
nitely brands this gentle canine as a 
killer in the eyes of the general 
would-be pet buyers. Of course, 
there’s another side to the story, 
too. The price of a good hound runs 
high. Those who have field training 
sometimes hit the thousand-dollar 
mark; often more. Which all boils 
down to: too expensive to keep just 
as a pet. 

Once the foxhound becomes too 
slow to chase the fleet fox, he is re- 
tired to the slower hunting fields, 
such as coon and deer. Here, he can 
generally keep up a good front until 
ripe old age stiffens his joints. Even 
then he hasn’t outlived his useful- 
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ness—he’s still a good pet for the 
kids to tussle with. 

The hound also rates pretty high 
when it comes to being a show dog. 
Watching him perform in the bench 
show is a sight well worth any dog 
fancier’s attention. The foxhound is 
scored on various points of conforma- 
tion, just as any other breeds. 

The highlight of the event comes 
at the end of the field trials. It’s 
the night the fifty or more trophies 
and ribbons are awarded. As in the 
past two years Wilson Beach Cot- 
tages on James Island is the scene 
of festivities, as well as general head- 
quarters for the foxhunters. During 
the awarding of the prizes, which is 
held in the restaurant, all other ac- 
tivity comes to a halt. 

All activity, that is, except that 
around the award table. While await- 
ing the judges’ verdict on the two 
top winners—all age endurance and 
the highest general average dogs-— 
you see faces smiling nervously; 
others tensed with excitement. 
After the announcement enthusiasm 
reigns. 


Good fellowship is a big and im- 
portant part of the Florida State 
Foxhunters Association. Nobody 
pulls a long face because their hound 
didn’t carry off the highest prize. 
Faith in the judges’ decision is stand- 
ard behavior among the runners-of- 
the-hounds. They congratulate each 
other with genuine warmth. 


Foxhunting is truly a sport of 
“big” people—big-thinking people. 
General George Washington, who is 
said to have enjoyed the sport so 
much, might have had something to 
do with the calibre of people who 
follow the chase. Anyhow, it is 
probably the last, or, one of the few 
remaining sporting events not pol- 
luted by the sporting racketeers. 
Foxhunters follow the sport for the 
thrill of it and the companionship 
they find in each other. Not to men- 
tion love of the hound and his ner- 
vous rhapsody of the hunt. It’s like 
the oldtimer says: “Music is where 
you find it.” 


The event was jointly sponsored 
by the Wakulla County and the Apa- 
lachicola Chambers of Commerce. 

Those in charge of the program 
were: Hon. W. H. (Buck) Tatum of 
Ripley, who shared bench judging 
honors with C. W. Smith of Cedar- 
town, Ga.; Dr. George Chaistian, 
Forrest Park, Ga., ringmaster; Hon. 
Don McLean, Bartow, Fla., Master 
of Hounds; George Harris, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Nelson K. Hamilton 
of Foley, Ala., Master of Ceremon- 
ies, and B. Floyd, Welcome address. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Derby highest general average was Lady 
Domino B. The “Lady” poses nicely for 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, Cedartown, Ga. 


Sees Ss 


Best mouth trophy was won by Cindy Cox, 
belonging to E. E. McCloud of Bartow, Fla. 


First prize in trailing was awarded to Lady. 
A. W. Gaylord, O’Brien, Fla., poses his dog. 



































By EDMUND McLAURIN 


EXT TO a good combination 

of metallic sights, or a quality 
scope, nothing that a marksman can 
put on his rifle will give more prac- 
tical service than an adjustable, 
leather gunsling. 

In shooting, whether the target 
is a paper one or hunted game, four 
major factors control the steadiness 
with which you aim and fire—your 
assumed shooting position, your 
breathing, your applied trigger 
squeeze and your gunsling. It is 
the gunsling that gives needed, 
steadying support to the gun hold- 
ing arm and its burden by theoreti- 
cally binding the hand, upper arm 
and rifle to the shooter’s shoulder 
with a tension that makes his left 
arm with its big bones practically a 
steady rest for the rifle being aimed. 

Expert marksmen whose shooting 
experiences embrace proper field 
use of the gun sling are of common 
assent that the gunsling is of tre- 
mendous assistance to steady hold- 
ing, especially when firing from the 
prone, sitting and kneeling positions. 
They consider the leather loop such 
a great aid to truly accurate shoot- 
ing that most of them lose no time 
equipping newly-acquired rifles with 
sling swivels, for optional use of 
that valuable accessory, if the rifles 
lack this feature when purchased 

Competitive rifle shooters who 
haunt the target tournaments of the 
Florida circuit and the various na- 
tional opens are sold 100% on the 
value of a gunsling. They know that 
without it a shooter of competitive 
status would be hopelessly handi- 
capped when matched against rifle- 
men who use it. 

Shot groups obtained through the 
steadying influence of a properly 
adjusted sling will average about 
one half the size of those made by 
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a rifle and marksman lacking this 
accessory. A good shot, helped by a 
correctly adjusted gunsling, will 
often stay well within a ten inch 
bullseye 200 yards away for dozens 
of consecutive shots, firing from the 
sitting position. Another marksman 
of equal shooting ability, but lacking 
the helping hand of a _ gunsling, 
might easily stray out out of the 
bullseye in short order. If anywhere, 
it is over the longer ranges that a 
gunsling contributes the most to po- 
tential accuracy of fire. 

To get a general idea of the esteem 
with which the gunsling is held by 
successful hunters, glance through 
several copies of various outdoor 
magazines featuring hunting stories 
and note the number of iliustrations 
that include sling-equipped rifles. To 
the serious and successful hunter, a 
gunsling is a recognized necessity. 
About the only times he will delib- 
erately choose to hunt with a weapon 
not sling-equipped are when he is 
permanently stationed on a deer 
hunting stand, or when on horseback 
with his rifle conveniently carried 
in a saddle scabbard. 

It is when a hunter must make a 
fast second shot that a gunsling ren- 
ders invaluable aid in steadying 
down a rifle barrel’s gyrations in- 
stantly after the action is worked 
for the needed second shot. If you 
don’t think so, put up a target 200 
yards away and fire a deliberate 
shot and immediately follow up with 
another crack at the target, fired as 
quickly as you would ordinarily ex- 
pect to make a second shot at fast 
moving game. You’ll readily see the 
difference a gunsling can make in 
the fast letoff and accuracy of those 
second shots. 

While you’re about it, make a 
somewhat similar and related test. 





Run toward your target for fifty or 
a hundred yards and stop suddenly 
and try firing an aimed shot at the 
distant mark. Chances are that your 
heart will be pounding, your chest 
heaving and your whole body jarred 
by the short run so typical of some 
of the fast ground covering hunters 
can expect to do occasionally in or- 
der to get a shot at game passing 
through a section interspersed with 
thick brush, clear areas, slopes and 
ravines. Exceptional indeed is the 
hunter who can make a fast run or 
a hard climb and shoot accurately 
without the rifle’s front sight first 
wavering undesirably all over the 
landscape. It is under such field con- 
ditions that a gunsling justifies its 
addition to a hunting rifle. With the 
sling lending timely and encouraging 
support, the hunter who has just 
made a short run to get in position 
for a shot at moving game will have 
a good chance of stopping his chased 
target cold. 


Even when terrain provides full 
visibility of the hunted game, and 
when there is plenty of shooting 
time for a shot taken from the sit- 
ting position, the steadying influence 
of the gunsling will tend to make 
the shot far more likely to result in 
a sure kill than one attempted with- 
out it. 


It is said that the average hunter 
lugs his rifle around with him for 
two weeks’ time for every minute 
he is engaged in actual firing. Most 
assuredly, any heavy rifle, no matter 
how held, becomes an awkward bur- 
den after being carried for hours. 
With a sling-strap the hunter can 
shift the job to his good, strong back 
muscles while on hike, and later 
swing the rifle handily from one 
shoulder, ready for instant use, once 
he has entered hunting country. 


The standard military, or Govern- 
ment type, sling is a 45 inch leather 
strap, 14% inches wide, perforated 
with holes to accommodate a double- 
claw hook for adjustment, and with 
two encircling “keepers” to hold the 
adjusted sling tight on both the rifle 
and the shooter’s arm. It is made in 
two sections — the “loop” or front 
portion that enters the front swivel 
and the “tail”, the last representing 
the section that goes through the 
butt-stock swivel. The Army sling 


In competitive shooting the gunsling is a necessary accessory to winning. 

A shooter without a sling would be hoplessly handicapped when firing 

forty-shot matches against rivals using it. Study this photo carefully if 
you aspire to sharpshooting from prone position. 
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is fine for carrying a heavy rifle 
long distances, and perfect for bind- 
ing the competitive shooter’s body, 
extended left arm and his held rifle 
in a firm, unwavering triangle. 

Where the Government style sling 
is selected, a used one in good con- 
dition is preferable to one that has 
never seen service. Invariably the 
leather in a new, unused Army sling 
is stiff and requires several applica- 
tions of neat’s foot oil, or other leath- 
er-softening preparation, to make it 
pliable, easy to adjust and comforta- 
ble in its contact with the shooter’s 
extended wrist. 

Slings used on hunting rifles are 
usually narrower and lighter than 
the regular Army issue, being from 
%, to one inch wide and quite suit- 
able for hunting use but a bit too 
narrow for long period use under 
tension as required in formal target 
shooting competitions. The serious 
target shooter, firing prolonged 
matches of forty shots each, would 





The AI Freeland style arm cuff and sling hook is easy to get into—the cuff 


find that a narrow sling would dig straps on the arm and remains in fixed position on the shooting cost, and the 
into arm and hand like a tight cord. hook is snapped in place on the firing line. The quickly adjusted, detachable 
But for general hunting the narrow- style is especially suited to southpaws. 


er model meets every field need. 
Best of the hunting style gunslings 
are the supple, dark leather Whelen 


For slow fire shooting, slip your left arm through the sling‘s loop portion from 


ae ee sae Bou Haye right to left so that the strap will receive the twist necessary to later make it 
een designe y hunters or muc lie flat against your wrist. Carry the loop high up on your arm, just under 
experience. the arm pit and fasten it there with the sliding “keeper” pictured. 


For the hunting rifle sling, at- 
tached swivels should be spaced 
from 26 to 27% inches apart on the 
rifle stock. Depending on individual 
arm length, the front swivel should 
be positioned from 2 to 4 inches back 
of the fore-end, and the rear swivel 
will be about right if located from 
21% to 3 inches ahead of the toe of 
the stock. 

Careful attention should be paid 
to the positioning of the forward 
sling swivel, with its final resting 
site being determined by individual 
trial and fitting. If the front swivel 
is placed so far forward that one 
must reach ’way out in order to get 
the left hand and index finger 
against it, the rifleman’s body is low- 
ered and considerable strain is put 
on the back of the shooter’s neck as 
he attempts to bring his aiming eye 
into the line of sight. 

It is important that the front 
swivel be so located that the shooter 
can jamb his left hand hard against 
the swivel, with the rifle being sup- 
ported across the palm of the hand 
near the base of his thumb. If the 
hand is held back of its normal, com- 
fortable reach, and back from the 
located front sling swivel, a firm, 
uniform sling tension is absent, and 
there will be no uniformity of either 


grip on the rifle or of the positioning 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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THE COMPETENT VENISON COOK 
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CUTS OF VENISON 


Heel of round 

Hind shank 

Round roast (or steak) 
Round steak 

Rump (roast or steak) 
Rump (roast or steak) 
Loin 

Flank 

Rib roast 

Blade roast 

Neck 

Shoulder 

Fore shank 

Brisket 


By CHARLOTTE PALM 


MEAL PLACED on your table is no better 

than your skill as a cook. The finest cuts of meat 
available will present no finer taste treat than the 
least desirable if, in the cooking process, nothing is 
done to bring its succulence to the fore. 

Many a housewife has watched her husband off to 
the woods in quest of a deer, and in the back of her 
secret mind was the unspoken thought and wish that 
he might fail so that she would not be confronted 
with the almost hopeless task of trying to make taste- 
less meat tasty when placed on the table. 

But is venison tasteless? Granted that it is if it’s 
handled as most hunters handle it — improperly. 
Granted, also, that it is if it’s improperly aged or 
not at all, as is frequently the case. 

That, however, needn’t be true in your household. 
If hubby can get his buck, and knows how to prop- 
erly clean and dress it, and sees that the cuts are 
properly aged, then you can match his skill with your 
own by seeing to it that the meat receives the finest 
treatment possible in the kitchen. 

Here are some ideas that will enable you to put 
tasty venison before that hungry hunter of yours. 


SPICY ROUND STEAK 
Ingredients: 

Y% cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

ly teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons shortening 

1 medium, thinly sliced, onion 

1 sliced green pepper 

1 cup catsup 

1 thinly sliced lemon 

3) whole cloves 

2 cup water 

14 teaspoon basil 

Steak should be about %4-inch thick. Mix salt, pep- 

per, and flour; pound into the steak. Melt the shorten- 
ing in a skillet and brown the steak. Put meat in a 
baking dish. Blend the water and catsup and pour 
around the steak. Add the other ingredients; cover 
with aluminum foil and place on lowest oven rack. 
Cook for about one hour at 350 degrees F. 


FLANK STEAK 
Ingredients: 
Y% cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
ly teaspoon pepper 
Score the surface in a diamond pattern to sever 
lengthwise fibers. Rub both sides well with flour, 
salt, and pepper. 
Using a heavy skillet with a tight cover, brown in 
a small amount of fat. Add 14%-2 cups of hot water. 
Cover and cook in an oven at 350 degrees F. for about 
an hour. 
VENISON ROAST 
Ingredients: 
Y% cup flour 
rosemary or basil 
margarine 
Ingredients for Marinade: 
Red wine vinegar 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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WILL YOUR DEER BE FIT TO EAT ? 


By JULIUS STURM 


HAVE a friend who would rather fight a wildcat 

than eat venison, although he is an avid hunter. 
He claims the meat is tough and tasteless — and he’s 
undoubtedly right the majority of the time. If beef 
were subjected to the handling most deer receive 
from time they are dropped by hunters’ bullets — 
dragged over rough terrain, transported on the hot 
fenders of automobiles for several hours (and even 
days in some cases), improperly dressed, improperly 
butchered, improperly stored and aged, and improperly 
cooked — if beef received that treatment, then my 
friend would probably nurse a complaint in that di- 
rection, too, and he’d be perfectly right again. 

It’s a crime! Venison leads, by far, all other game in 
the number of pounds of meat taken from the woods 
during hunting season, but the proportion of that meat 
which is wasted through spoilage is so tremendously 
high that it makes a real hunting enthusiast want to 
hang his head in shame for his fellow sportsmen. The 
inept way in which most carcasses are dressed out 
makes you want to curse, and off-hand, often patroniz- 
ing way in which the meat is handled in the kitchen 
is not far from criminal. 

There have been more deer killed in the last few 
years than in the hundred preceding years, and the 
increase has done little more than aggravate the situa- 
tion. It all boils down to this: There are too many ama- 
teurs in the field who know nothing — or next to 
nothing — about handling the game they shoot, and 
far too many amateurs in the kitchen who know little 
or nothing about handling game and preparing it for 
the table. 

Would you believe it if I told you that there are lots 
of hunters today who don’t even carry a sharp knife 
into the woods with them? And naturally they don’t 
have the other essential bits of equipment, such as dry 
clean rags, a quantity of twine, a can of black pepper, 
and several large squares of cheesecloth. The last 
two items are particularly important when the weather 
is warm, as it often is during the hunting season in 
Florida. 

If you don’t dress your buck properly, there is lit- 
tle likelihood that it will be fit for the table. The ma- 
jority of shooters who attempt to dress their kills in 
the woods instead of carrying them home, blunder 
dreadfully in their work. But at least they are taking 
a step in the right direction — they are doing their 
dressing out promptly on the spot instead of hours 
later at home. 

There is a definite technique to dressing out a deer, 
and it is one that every hunter should learn as early 
as possible. If you’ve never had a chance to learn it, 
there’s nothing like starting with your very next hunt- 
ing trip to become a full-fledged hunter instead of a 
gentleman shooter. 

Bleeding is the first step. Place the deer in an 
inclined position, head down. Cut the throat, and when 
the flow of blood slows down, lift and drop the head 
several times; also lift and drop the hind legs. 

Hog-dressing is next, but it should be done neatly 
and cleanly. Prepare a gambrel stick by sharpening 
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it at both ends. Cut slits in the hocks of both hind 
legs, between the tendons and the leg bones, and in- 
sert the sharpened ends of the stick. 

Using a sharp knife, cut carefully around the tail 
and rear vent. The ends of the intestines should then 
be tied off. Now find the large cartilage in the pre- 
cise middle of the pelvis, and cut it. It will probably 
require a heavy knife for this, or a strong hand. 

Now make a small (not too deep) slit in the skin 
of the underside, starting from the rear and working 
forward. By inserting two fingers of your left hand 
into the slit, you can spread the opening and follow 
the cut cleanly, as you handle the knife with your 
right hand. The ribs meet in a hard cartilage which 
you can sever if you cut exactly between the rib tips. 
Continue the opening all the way to the brisket. 

Now raise the carcass and the internal organs will 
spill out. Be sure to salvage the heart and the liver, 
as they are two of the choicest parts. Rub the interior 
with the clean rags. 

In the case of a buck, remove the sex glands cleanly, 
or almost immediately the meat will become tainted. 
This is a point where amateurs commonly bungle 
their cleaning jobs. 

Now remove the lungs. 

Just as quickly as possible hang the deer, head 
down, and let it remain hanging until it is thoroughly 
cooled, if you want perfect meat. The hide acts as 
insulation, so remove it promptly if the temperature 
is above freezing, as it frequently is in Florida. At the 
same time you skin the animal, remove the head. 

One way to speed up the cooling, which is so essen- 
tial at this point, is to not only skin the animal, but 
to quarter it as well. Be sure to check first, because 
some states do not allow you to quarter your game 
in the field. 

It frequently happens in Florida that the weather 
is warm during deer season. In addition to quarter- 
ing and skinning the game as quickly as possible, 
further precautions must be taken to insure good, 
edible meat. Pepper should be rubbed liberally into 
all the surfaces, each piece wrapped carefully in 
cheesecloth, and the meat placed in as cool a spot as 
possible. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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This 308-pound black bear was bagged in Liberty County by Emery Stone during 
one of this year’s special hunts conducted by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission in the Apalachicola National Forest. Shown in the above photo are, front 
row, |. to r., Bud Crowley, Burl Sumner, Emery Stone, F. W. Gorman, and Artis 
Connell. Back row, I. to r., J. C. Kyle, Claude Whitehead, Marion Lamb, John 
Gilliam, Columbus Kyle, Otto Schuler, Earl Dollar, and Ted May. Insert at left 
shows the bruin’s front foot compared with man’s hand to indicate size. Right 
insert, Emery Stone poses with the bear he dropped with a single shot from his rifle. 


Young Johnny Rowland doesn’t quite know whether he 

likes this 12-pound largemouth bass or not. It is being 

held by his mother, Mrs. Bobbie Rowland of Ocala. The 

fish was landed in a small lake on the Lake-Polk 
County line. 
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Two-year-old David Clark isn’t sure he likes 


the shenanigans of pet coon. However, he 
doesn’t seem to be afraid. He and his dad, 
William Clark, are among the many who enjoy 
the animals in the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission Wildlife Exhibit trailer. 



































Alligator Point in Franklin County is one of 
the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
key dove banding locations. The banding ac- 
tivities are part of an intensive study of the 
mourning dove being conducted by Florida 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
the game departments of the other southeast- 
ern states in cooperation with the U. S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service. (Upper left) Road sign 
marking boundary of the dove trapping area. 
(Upper right) Frank Winston, G&FWFC biolo- 
gist removes a dove from trap while Harold 
Peters, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, watches 
the operation. (Right) Peters and Winston ex- 
amine a newly banded bird to determine its age. 


Horace Neal of Blountstown, Florida, came close to having a | 
pickup load of fish in the three sturgeon he caught in the Apa- | 
lachicola River near Rock Bluff. There is a seasonal run of 
these strange ‘relic’ fish in some of northwest Florida’s streams. 


PRE aid 


Visitors to the Southeastern Fair in Atlanta, Georgia, last 
October were treated to a display of Floridana, featuring a 
pair of real bragging sized largemouth bass here being shown 
off by Barry Freeman (right), Assistant Chief Fisheries 
Biologist and Ed Zagar, Fisheries Technician. The display 
was sponsored by the Eustis Chamber of Commerce. 
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LET’S GO 


We weren't interested ... until we caught the words, 
“they say there are two rooms.” 

“Two rooms?” we thought. What are they talking 
about—“rooms?” There are no real caves in Florida 
except those over in the northeast section. Anyway, 
that’s what I thought. 

But Bob Rowland, herdsman for Finley Farms, in 
whose pasture the cave is located, insisted that it 
not only had rooms but that the cave was so deep 
a ladder was needed to get down into it. This I had 
to see! And I did, too. 

In the Finley Farms pasture, only seven miles west 
of Ocala and some forty feet below the ground, was 
the cave. 

We let ourselves down into the first room with a 
cable and a 25-foot ladder. There was a small hole 





Mrs. Kenneth Baxley flattens against the wall of room four so 

we can get photo of hole in end that may lead on to other rooms. 

She had just tried to squeeze through hole but, although smallest 

person in party, was unsuccessful. Hole shown in background is 

about 75 feet below surface. We found date carved in wall near 
Mrs. Baxley’s head, 1881. 











Entrance to cave we explored was gained by sliding down a 

| fifteen-foot steeply sloping bank with aid of cable, then down 

twenty-five feet of ladder. Here Bob Rowland, braced in 
crevasse, lowers ladder to floor of first “‘room.”’ 








Cy PELUNKING IN FLoriIpA? I didn’t believe it either 
until I did it myself. 

Spelunking, or cave-exploring, as it’s commonly 
called, is actually a sport in which Floridians can 
take part, although few of us realize it and few of 
| us do it. I admit it, though—although I have hunted, 

fished, and covered the outdoors of Florida for more 
I than a quarter of a century, I didn’t know about spe- 
lunking either until just recently. 

It all happened by accident. We were in Ocala 
| spending a quiet weekend with our daughter and 
| her family just taking a much needed rest and large 
| doses of relaxation, when someone mentioned a “cave” 
out in the pasture. 
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SPELUNKIN’ 


in the lower end of the room which led to another 
room set lower than the first. We lowered ourselves 
and, emerging into the second room, found a side 
entrance leading to still another room. And at the 
far end of this one was still another room! 


From one extreme to the other, in the part of the 
cave we “explored,” it ran some 150 feet. Our depth 
below ground level was about seventy-five feet. And 
this in Florida! 


How many rooms there are in all we have yet to 
discover. We made two trips down, the initial dis- 
covery and one later for photographs, but we were 
reluctant to try to penetrate any deeper into the cave 
without proper equipment and safeguards, fearing 
bad air, cave-ins, and getting lost. 


We found evidence that we were not the first to 
enter this particular cave. Stuck into the hole which 
led into the second of the rooms were the remnants 
of a home-made ladder, now rotted and broken. 
Scratched into the soft limestone of the walls were 
initials and dates, one reading “1881,” all covered with 
moss. 


So now I am a spelunker. I’m not interested in 
any of those commercial caves or exploited attractions. 
I don’t want to “explore” anything with groups of 
visitors around each corner. I’m interested in “wild 
caves.” Who knows what I may find at the bottom 
of the next “hole”! 

Anyone for spelunking? END. 


Left: Room three slopes down- 

ward from room two and at 

right angles. Ceiling is about 

twenty feet high and room 

varies in width from three to 
eight feet. 
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Room four is at right angles to end of room three. This is 


narrow with forty foot high ceiling. 


Mrs. Rowland is shown emerging from room two. Access 

was gained by lowering ladder through hole shown in 

lower end of room one. Floor of room two is about 55 
feet below ground surface. 
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DDED REVENUE for the 

Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the Board of Salt 
Water Conservation, stricter penal- 
ties for flagrant game and fish vio- 
lators, as well as improved regula- 
tory measures for both fresh and salt 
water sportsmen were keynoted at 
the Annual Meeting of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation held in Leesburg 
on the 9th and 10th of October. 

The opening session on Friday 
morning featured a presentation of 
nine proposed bills to a panel com- 
posed of Henry Land, State Repre- 
sentative from Orange County and 
A. J. Hayward, County Judge of 
Pasco County. Following the opin- 
ions of the panel, discussion from 
the audience was permitted. 

Foremost among the proposed bills 
were the Penalty Bill providing for 
mandatory jail sentences and stiff 
fines for killing deer during the 
closed season, jack-lighting or night 
hunting of deer, and for the taking 
by seine or other illegal methods of 
fresh water scale fish; and the Uni- 
form License Bill which would make 
additional funds available for the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission for the improvement of fish- 
ing conditions in the lakes and 
streams of the State as well as to 
make all fishermen bear their just 
share of the costs of the operations 
of the Commission. 

Other bills recommended by the 
Federation’s Legislative Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Jack 
Mills of Orlando were: a bill to put 
snook and striped bass on the game 
fish list; a bill to give the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission juris- 
diction over all fish found in fresh 
waters; a bill regulating skin-divers, 
particularly prohibiting the sale of 
fish taken by them; a bill providing 
for the marking of airboats for iden- 
tification purposes; a salt water fish- 
ing license; and, a ten per cent tax 
on fresh water fishing licenses, the 
proceeds to be used exclusively for 
hyacinth eradication and removal of 
stream obstructions. 

Mrs. Helen Sullivan of St. Peters- 
burg, Chairman of the National Leg- 
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_...H. R. Wilber, M.D., DeLand 
S. H. DuBon, Miami 


Frank Gill, Editor 


OFFICERS Recordin 


islative Committee introduced 
Charles Callison, Conservation Di- 
rector of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration who stressed the importance 
of having the conservationists at the 
grass roots level contact their legis- 
lators regarding their desires in leg- 
islative matters. 

Dr. H. R. Wilber, President of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, speak- 
ing for the Federation at the close 
of its Annual Meeting in Leesburg, 
was lavish in his praise of the City 
of Leesburg, the Leesburg Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Lake County 
Fish and Game Association for their 
cordial treatment of the Federation 
during its convention. 

In expressing the appreciation of 
the Federation, Dr. Wilber took spe- 
cial notice of the very fine Munici- 
pal Recreation Center, pointing out 
that the beautiful building, not en- 
tirely completed, had been rushed 
in order to make it available to the 
Federation for its Annual Meeting. 

The building, air-conditioned 
throughout, is designed to hold the 
new Public Library in one end, an 
auditorium with stage in the cen- 
ter, and a reading and lounging room 
in the other end. The auditorium 
may be divided into three meeting 
rooms through the use of sliding 
walls. It is located in the Venetian 
Gardens, close to the boat docks, 
swimming pool, and Teen Center. 
Said Dr. Wilber, “This is indeed a 
building that is to the everlasting 
credit of the City of Leesburg and 
those responsible for its construc- 
tion. It is an enterprise of which 
the majority of cities many times the 
size of Leesburg could well be proud, 
and the like of which but few can 
boast.” 

The Chamber of Commerce and 
the Lake County Fish and Game 
Association came in for a lot of 
praise for their assistance in putting 
on the Convention. The fish fry at 
the close of the session on Sunday 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the del- 
egates and they were unanimous in 
their praise of the food and its prep- 
aration. All were agreed that a more 
hospitable reception of the Conven- 


Treasurer..._......_ 


es WS Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 
9g Secretary... Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 


tion group could not have been 
asked for. 

The Annual Election of Officers, 
held at the close of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion saw Dr. H. R. Wilber of DeLand, 
unanimously reelected to the Presi- 
dency of the Federation. Dr. Wilber, 
in accepting the office for another 
year, expressed his appreciation for 
the cooperation of the other officers 
and the individual members of the 
Federation for their support during 
the past year and urged everyone to 
put his shoulder to the wheel in 
helping him to make the coming year 
the most successful in the history 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 

S. H. DuBon, of North Miami, was 
unanimously elected Vice-President 
while Don Southwell of Ormond 
Beach and Fred W. Gill of Zephyr- 
hills were unanimously elected Re- 
cording Secretary and Treasurer, re- 
spectively. The latter two have 
merely changed jobs for the coming 
year, inasmuch as they were just 
the other way around last year. 

Committee appointments will be 
made at a later date when the or- 
ganizational meeting is called by 
President Wilber. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The 
Florida 
Spotted — 
Skunk 


By ROSS ALLEN and 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s 
Reptile Institute 
Silver Springs, Florida 


KUNKS OF the eastern United States may be di- 
vided into two general kinds: the big striped ones 
and the little spotted ones. The latter are often called 
polecats, civet cats, or “civvies”. As its name suggests, 
the Florida spotted skunk belongs in the latter group. It 
is rather slender for a skunk and not much bigger than 
a good-sized rat, although its long fur makes it appear 
somewhat larger. The fur is very beautiful, being glossy 
black with white stripes which break up into spots on 
the hind quarters. Usually there is a conspicuous white 
spot in the center of the forehead. The bushy tail is 
black with big white patches and a tuft of white hairs 
at the end. Many specimens are more white than black. 
Skunks are best known for the powerful odor they 
give off when alarmed. The spotted skunk, although 
small, is just as odoriferous as its larger cousin. The 
musk is produced by two glands just inside the vent, 
each opening to the surface by a tiny “nozzle”. The 
glands will not operate unless the skunk’s tail is raised; 
if they did, the unfortunate animal might spray itself. 
The musk, an oily substance, is discharged into the air, 
where it forms a sort of spreading mist. The odor of this 
mist is overpowering to most people and many wild ani- 
mals; it will last for days or even weeks. Usually no 
more than a fraction of a drop is discharged at a time, 
but this suffices to discourage most of the skunk’s ene- 
mies. 

It is quite true that a skunk with its tail pinned down 
cannot spray. In fact, one can pick up a big striped 
skunk by the tail and be in no danger, either from the 
musk or the bite. However, one shouldn’t try to pick 
up a spotted skunk by the tail. Although incapable of 
spraying when so lifted, the spotted skunk is more agile 
than its relative; it may twist upward and sink its 
sharp canine teeth through one’s fingers. 








Skunks are deodorized by clipping the little nozzles 
from which the musk is ejected. If the operation is 
done properly, the openings scar over in healing, so 
that spraying is no longer possible. Skunks become 
very tame in a short while, and thereafter never at- 
tempt to spray unless actually hurt or badly frightened. 
A tame skunk is an amusing pet, being kitten-like in 
actions. Deodorized spotted skunks are said to be ex- 
cellent mousers. 

Skunks feed upon all sorts of small creatures, such 
as mice, rats, snakes, lizards, frogs, insects, and worms, 
as well as acorns, palmetto berries, persimmons, and 
other fruits. The spotted skunk is especially fond of 
snakes, which it eats in large quantities. There is some 
reason to believe that it may be at least partly immune 
to the venom of moccasins and rattlers. 

Although most predators give skunks a wide berth, 
the great horned owl is not discouraged by the odor. 
These big owls frequently eat skunks, and, of course, 
they are often drenched liberally with the musk. Some- 
times, in the woods at night, one catches a sudden whiff 
of skunk scent which vanishes in a few minutes. Usual- 
ly the odor results, not from the near presence of a 
polecat, but from an owl which flew silently by in the 
darkness. Wildcats and foxes have also been known to 
tackle skunks, on occasion. 

The Florida spotted skunk gives birth to four or five 
young in the winter or early spring. The babies are 
hairless when born, but soon develop the characteristic 
black and white coat. The little stinkers are cute, but 
just as rank as their parents if molested. The babies 
follow their mother through the woods, often in single 
file. It is amusing to see them parading along in digni- 


fied fashion. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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| i WAS ONE of those beautiful Flor- 
ida days in that land o’ lakes 
near Leesburg when two fishing 
boats converged on a likely looking 
“bassy” area and dropped anchor 
not 50 feet apart. 


The fact that one skiff contained 
two attractive anglers of the fair 
sex seemed not to bother the two 
men speedily rigging their gear in 
the other boat. They quickly baited 
up with shiners and set out for ’ole 
big mouth. 


Our lady fishergals seemed to have 
first luck, however, and as_ the 
blonde’s float started to submerge, 
a long, low wolf whistle pierced the 
air. 


Startled, blondie jerked her line, 
lost the fish, and glared at the two 
men. Oblivious to her icy stare, one 
of the male Waltonians reeled in a 
healthy sized bass while his compan- 
ion opened cans of beer and settled 
back with a happy smile. 


Soon after, the brunette, whom we 
will call Milly, got a strike. Skilfully, 
she coaxed her fish out of the reeds, 
playing him almost up to the boat 
when the wolf whistle sounded 
again. She gave her line an angry 
yank. It snapped! Her fish broke 
out of a swirl of foam just to show 
how big he was and then vanished 
with the proverbial hook, line, and 
sinker! 


Furiously, the blonde pulled the 
anchor while Milly, the brunette 
gunned the outboard. They roared 
across the lake to another likely 
looking spot in the lee of a half 
submerged tree trunk on the oppo- 
site shore. 


The girls had hardly put their 
baited hooks in the water before the 
boat carrying the two men came 
cruising after them, coming to an- 
chor not 100 feet away on the other 
side of the tree trunk. 


Livid with rage, the ladies at- 
tempted to ignore their alleged tor- 
mentors. They cast. They got strikes. 
The men in the boat on the other 
side of the tree got strikes. The wolf 
whistle sounded again. This time the 
girls weren’t buying. They hung on 
to their taut lines and boated two 
nice largemouth bass. 


The ladies now tensed for punitive 
action against the aggressors. Stern- 
ly they prepared to do oral battle 
with the two men in the boat. 


However, that was the moment 
when the two fishermen were strug- 
gling to land the biggest bass the 
girls had ever seen! Feudin’ could 
wait. The ladies were sportswomen 
first. They uttered no word until 
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The Whistlin’ 
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Angler 


By 
ALICE JOHNSON 


the champion was safely in the boat 
of their tormentors. 

Melly put her hands on her hips. 
Milly lowered her head like a goat 
about to ram something hard. 

“NOW” they said in loud concert. 

But “now” was “Not yet!” The two 
fishermen had upped anchor and 
moved out fast. They were already 
headed for another fishing spot and 
the ladies roared right after them. 

The men again baited their hooks 
and cast. What a lake. Practically 
packed with bass. Both men had 
strikes. The girls once more held 
their wrath and cast. They also had 
strikes. 

The wolf whistle echoed over the 
water but the men weren’t even 
looking in the direction of the girls 
fishing from the other boat. 

This was disconcerting. The 
whistle was plain and completely 
standard, but accompanied by no 
overt looks or gestures. The men 
had eyes for nothing else but fish. 
Then why the whistle? 

“What do you suppose is the mat- 
ter with those fellows,” asked Melly, 
thoughtfully baiting her hook. 
“Whistling at two perfect ladies just 
fishing for fun and minding their 
own business?” 

“They whistle and make you lose 
your fish and then they don’t even 
look. It’s insulting,” said Milly. 

“They’re crazy,’ counterpointed 
Melly. 

“You should fix ’em, once and for 
all,” urged Milly. 

“Just wait until they try it again,” 
threatened Melly, hauling in a small 
one and throwing it back with a vi- 
cious slap. 

Both men cast. This time “dark 
glasses” had a strike. The man Hank, 
or was it “glasses”, gave forth with 
that long low whistle. The girls 
gasped. 

“Maybe they aren’t whistling at 
us?” ventured Milly, the timid type. 

“They should whistle like that at 
a fish?” rasped Melly pulling up the 
anchor with a mighty heave-ho 
Milly started the motor. 
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“Get to ’em, this time, before 
they’re in the middle of catching an- 
other one,” shouted Melly over the 
roar of the outboard. 

They brought the boat to within 
three feet of the two men in the 
boat bobbing gently at anchor. Melly 
was spokesman. 

“You—you—you water wolves!,” 
she screamed. “You can’t get away 
with it!” 

Dark glasses turned his gaze to- 
ward the angry ladies. 

“Hello there,” he said pleasantly, 
“out for a bit of fishing?” 

“What do you think we’re doing? 
Dragging the lake for a body?” sput- 
tered Melly. 


“No harm asking, is there? Hank, 
give the lady a fish. We have more 
than we need. They’re beauties.” 

Milly giggled. 

“Never mind about beauties,” 
snarled Melly, “stop whistling at us. 
You make us lose our fish. We have 
as much right to—” 


She was interrupted by roars of 
laughter. 

“Fresh!” 
tears. 


“Freshest you ever tasted,” teased 
the man called Hank, “Some babies!” 


“We'll some babies you!” 


Dark glasses pulled a red and 
white bobber out of the water. While 
tears of laughter streamed from un- 
der his glasses he said, “Look, la- 
dies, here is your sea wolf. Listen!” 

He pushed the queer looking bob- 
ber down under the water as if a 
fish were pulling at it. The resulting 
whistle, long, low and provocative 
sent chills of embarrassment up and 
down two feminine spines. 


Melly looked at Milly. 


“I was going to call the police,” 
said Melly. 


“IT was going to hit them over 
their heads with an oar,” confessed 
Milly, the timid one. 


“Besides,” the man named Hank 
explained, “my friend Al, here is 
blind. He can’t even see you. The 
whistle is to tell him when he has 
a fish on the hook.” 


If two girls in a fourteen foot boat 
with an outboard can slink, Melly 
and Milly quietly slank away, wiser 
in the ways of wolves on the water. 


Al Shaw, who tells the story with 
glee says, “You never saw a more 
discombobber-lated pair of females.” 
He went on to say that the American 
Council for the Blind puts out many 
tricky gadgets such as the whistling 
bobber to help blind people help 
themselves in everyday life. 


both girls were near 


END 





By BILL WALLER 
THE CARACARA 


(Mexican Eagle, Audubon’s 
Caracara) 


This really handsome bird, at 
home on Florida prairies, is some- 
times known as the “King of Vul- 
tures”, because its staple food is 
carrion, and it will keep vultures 
away from a carcass until it has had 
its fill. Actually the Caracara quali- 
fies as a hawk and also as an eagle; 
in this latter category he is the na- 
tional emblem of the Republic of 
Mexico, appearing on the Mexican 
seal with a rattlesnake in his mouth. 

Caracaras vary their diet of car- 
rion by eating snakes, lizards, tur- 
tles, frogs, and fish, often forcing 
brown pelicans in coastal areas to 





disgorge their food. The Caracara has 
been charged with bothering domes- 
tic animals, but the charge is prob- 
ably untrue, being based on hearsay 
evidence. 

The Caracara spends the larger 
part of his time on the ground, but 
he has a strong direct way of flying, 
usually close to the earth, but oc- 
casionally riding the upper air cur- 
rents like a vulture. 

The Caracara is usually seen in 
pairs, giving rise to the supposition 
that it mates for life. 

Its name is derived from its call, 
which is usually uttered in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening. 

The Caracara is _ distinctively 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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ISH AREN’T really smart. They 
just seem that way. 

The reason that fish seem to be 
so smart is that the fisherman is so 
intelligent that he often over-rates 
the brain-power of the fish. This 
means that the fisherman is actually 
dumb when it comes to understand- 
ing the ways of a fish. So the fish 
winds up appearing to be smarter 
than the fisherman. 

Odd as this sounds, it’s true more 
often than it should be. 

Now the fisherman may be able 
to add two and two, bake a cake or 
make an atom bomb. He does these 
things through his superior intelli- 
gence. He is able to think, reason 
and make deductions. 

The fish, on the other hand, can 
do none of these things. It doesn’t 
really think, it has no reasoning pow- 
ers, and it certainly can’t bake a 
cake. The fish just hasn’t got that 
kind of a mind. Instead, the fish’s 
brain-power is only a mild mixture 
of habit, instinct, and a normal re- 
action to its surroundings. 


So the fish operates on a low level 
of intellect, and the fisherman oper- 
ates on a very high level of intelli- 
gence. Often, the two levels do not 
meet. The result — no fish on the 


hook. 








it 8 il : 
a a © JOM. 
“| don’t believe I’d ever married you had 


| known I’d be playing second fiddle to 
a home made fly.” 
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By BOB DAHNE 


A personal experiment done some 
years ago may help explain this. 

A number of fair-sized large- 
mouth black bass were being kept 
alive in a large tank in a North Flor- 
ida office. Purely by accident, it was 
found that the amount of light in the 
tank resulted in very distinct reac- 
tions on the part of the bass. 

When a normal amount of day- 
light was present, the bass acted in 
a natural manner — swimming or 
floating at various levels in the tank. 

But at night, or on cloudy days, 
when there was little or no light in 
the tank, the bigmouth bass would 
almost always remain near the top 
of the tank. 

But when the fluorescent lights 
were suddenly switched on, the bass 
would immediately sink to the bot- 
tom. They did not swim down to the 
bottom. Instead, they just sank 
quickly downward. 

If the light remained on, the bass 
would eventually begin to slowly 
rise in the tank, until they reached 
their normal position. 

But if the light was turned off 
about a minute after it was turned 
on, you had an elevator reaction. 
When the light came on, the fish 
immediately sank to the bottom. 
When the light was snapped off, 
the fish would slowly rise upward 
again. 

By snapping the light off and on 
at short intervals, it was possible 
to make the bass go up and down 
in the tank, just like submerged 
elevators. 


Seldom did the fish appear to 
swim up or down. They just appear- 
ed to rise and sink in the tank, in 
almost a straight vertical line. 

The explanation? 


The bigmouths were acting only 
by instinct and a reaction to their 
surroundings. When the light was 
suddenly switched on, the bass were 
startled. They immediately sank 
down into deeper and safer water. 
When the light went off, the bass 
eventually rose to a level at which 
they were most comfortable. 





The sudden changes in light con- 
ditions made the bass restless. The 
light in the tank came on and went 
off, and the bass just reacted to it. 
They did not especially think about 
it. They just reacted to it. The light 
came on — the bass sank to a safer 
level. The light went off — the bass 
rose to a comfortable level. 

So how does this apply to our in- 
telligent fisherman? 

Well, suppose that the fisherman 
arises on a beautiful sunny day. It’s 
warm. There’s just enough breeze to 
send thick, fleecy clouds scudding 
across the sky. The birds are sing- 
ing. The fisherman is happy. 

“It’s surely a marvelous day for 
fishing,” says the fisherman to him- 
self. “The fish should bite good to- 
day.” 

What he should have said was, 
“It’s a marvelous day for me, the 
fisherman.” 

There’s a vast difference between 
the two statements. The days are so 
beautiful that the fisherman thinks 
it must be a perfect day for every- 
thing on earth, and in the water. 
The fisherman is so happy that he 
is sure that the fish will bite just to 
make him happier. 

But the day that makes the fisher- 
man so happy might not be such an 
enjoyable day for the fish. Those 
huge fleecy clouds sailing across the 
sky might be casting sharp and sud- 
den shadows on the surface of the 
water. This could mean disturbing 
flashes of light and darkness in the 
water where the fish are located. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Uncle Josh and the Lake Monster 


A soft snoring sound was his only reply. 

“I’m going to the store for a few minutes—now don’t 
you dare leave the house, hear?” 

Uncle Josh waited until he heard the back door 
slam, then he hurried inside. 

A few minutes later he was running down the path 
toward the dock, his rod and net in one hand, his 
tackle box in the other. 

By the time he had untied the boat and pushed 
off, his heart was doing the Charleston. 

Across the lake, a stiff-legged egret unfolded his 
wings and lazily took to the air. Uncle Josh cut the 
motor and drifted close to the great bed of lily pads 
bordering the drop-off. He unlimbered his casting 
rod, attached a spoon and shot it far astern. 

Shortly afterward he felt the first strike. A small 
one. Dangling the fish at arm’s length and surveying 
it through his bi-focals, he chirped: “Hi baby! Where’s 
your grandpa today?” 

Once again he cast out, propped the rod between 
his knees and started rowing. He trolled the entire 
end of the lake. Nothing happened. Just as he was 
turning the boat, something caught his eye. 





By ROBERT F. BURGESS 


HE CYPRESS-RIMMED lake lay shimmering under 

the first playful shafts of morning sun. A hungry 
bass rose for a Harvest Fly, belly-whacked the surface 
and disappeared beneath a cascade of quicksilver. 
Squatting on the front steps of his cottage, Uncle 
Josh calmly ignored the invitation and thoughtfully 
ran his fingers through his white hair. There was 
an unusual restlessness in him and he suspected a 
touch of late autumn Spring Fever. Last year about 
this time he was trolling the drop-off for Old Ned. 
But then, that had been a crazy mixed up season any- 
way. He’d hooked Old Ned four times—and lost him 
each time. In the process, four new lures had dis- 
appeared along with an undetermined amount of line. 
Furthermore, he’d managed to strip the gears on 
two reels. A marvelous record. 

Thoughts of Old Ned brought his spirits up re- 
markably. Old Ned was the biggest, craftiest, most 
cantankerous pickerel Uncle Josh had ever en- 
countered. And the two of them had been encounter- 
ing each other as far back as Uncle Josh could re- 
member. It had been great sport—but Old Ned had 
never allowed himself to get caught. This fact did 
nothing to bolster Uncle Josh’s already crestfallen 
pride. 

Now it looked as if Old Ned might live to become 
a legend after all. Uncle Josh’s fishing days had 
come to a sudden and reluctant halt. 

He had been fit to choke with indignation. It was 
all the fault of that whippersnapper, Dr. McGraw. 
He’d told Aunt Maude that Uncle Josh would have 
to confine himself to less active sports, that his heart 
wouldn’t take the excitement Old Ned brought on. 
It was a conspiracy, Uncle Josh reasoned. They were 
trying to turn him into a sissy. 

As he contemplated some form of rebellion, foot- 
steps approached behind him. He leaned back and 
closed his eyes. 

Aunt Maude’s voice always reminded him of a 
rusty wagon wheel. “Uncle Josh!” 
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Lily pads were acting queerly off his starboard side. 
Either they parted or were jerked roughly under 
water. Uncle Josh held his breath. A faint ripple 
moved on the surface. It became a V-shaped wave, 
moved into open water and disappeared in a swirl 
of green foam. 

Uncle Josh hardly felt the strike. He reeled in 
slowly. Suddenly there was a miniature explosion 
in the water and Uncle Josh’s reel reversed itself as 
the line fairly sizzled back into the water. 

“Yahoo!” Uncle Josh was on his feet, waving the 
doubled rod as if it was a magic wand that had sud- 
denly sprouted wings. 


The fish drove toward the lily pads. Uncle Josh 
leaned back, feeling the violent shivering on the far 
end of his line. The muscles in his arms cried out 
in protest and there was a hot insistent throbbing 
inside his head as if someone was belaboring him 
with a frying pan—then suddenly the fish turned, 
shot out into deep water and sulked. 


Uncle Josh wiped his brow with a shaky hand 
and clamped his teeth together and assumed a scowl 
of determination. 

When the fish moved again it came charging full 
tilt toward the safety of the lily beds. But Uncle Josh 
managed to swerve him back into the lake. This time 
the fish didn’t sulk, instead he just kept going, drag- 
ging Uncle Josh and the boat behind him. 

The sun beat down unmercifully and the wind had 
picked up. Uncle Josh was perched in the point of 
the bow, bracing himself with his knees and wonder- 
ing what to do next. Halfway across the lake he 
thought of the anchor. If he could just get that out— 

Clamping the curved rod in his left hand he pain- 
fully bent down and fumbled with the snarled rope 
between his feet. Somehow he managed to get it 
untangled and lifting the cement-filled bucket, he 
flopped it overboard. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Here Evelyn, Norma, and David Jones get instructions concerning 
care and safe gun handling from their father. 


as he acquired his first weapon it is certain that every 
firearms manufacturer would make such a gadget part 
and parcel of each of their products. 


But this cannot be done. Safe and sane gun handling 
can only be instilled in a prospective shooter by proper 


and early instruction and training, and since the man- 


ufacturers obviously cannot give this individual in- 
struction and training it falls to the lot of the giver to 
see that the “gadget” is included with the gun. 


That it is the duty of each gun giver to include the 
proper information and instruction is attested to each 
year by the stories that appear following each 
Christmas. The newspapers and radio broadcasts al- 
ways have stories of the boys killed or wounded — of 
the happy occasions that have become tragedies. 


Of course, the percentage of “happy-occasions- 
turned-to-tragedy” is low compared with the numbers 
of guns given. This is in part due to luck and in part 
due to the fact that many gun givers do include the 
“sadget” — the proper instructions and training. In 


GIVE HAPPINESS, NOT T 


URING THIS season each year thousands of 
American boys (and girls) receive their first 
guns. I would guess that more than half the youngsters 
in this country get that first gun as a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

And, if you can remember your own first one, you'll 
know that nothing else perhaps brings the same thrill 
and happines. The gift of a gun signifies that you have 
at last reached a phase of adulthood. It means that dad 
and mother no longer think of you as a baby. You’re 
grown up now! 

Too, there is the prospect of many happy hours to 
come — the plinking; the competitive target shooting; 
the hours afield. All in all the gift of a gun is the cli- 
max of long and impatient waiting. It is one of the 
stages of “growing up”. 

But all too often this intended “happiest of all times” 
becomes deep dark tragedy. In the twinkling of an eye 
a gift intended to bring happiness can cause the loss 
of a life, or blight the lives of several people. And the 
difference between happiness and tragedy is usually 
a simple failure to make the gift complete. 

For gun accidents, like all other accidents, are 
caused — they don’t just “happen”. Gun trouble in 99 
cases out of 100 is caused by “carelessness”, which in 
turn can be laid to a lack of information and training. 
If it were possible to build safe and sane gun handling 
into a gadget that could be installed in each shooter 
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fact, some of our states now require such training in 
their schools. 


According to Charley Gillham, of Western-Winches- 
ter, every school in Sweden has its rifle club. In the 
United States, California, Maine and New York have 
legislation requiring some shooting and gun handling 
training in the schools. Charley points out that girls 
and handicapped children can compete in shooting on 
an equal basis with boys and un-handicapped young- 
sters. 


All this, of course, is good. Many “accidents” have 
been prevented. But there is still much to be done, 
and it must be done by those who give guns. 


For parents this should be no chore at all. Certainly 
there is no greater pleasure than for a parent to give 
a youngster a gun and then to participate in the fun 
with the boy or girl. Both the child and the parent 
will enjoy the hours spent together on the target range 
or in the field. Memories of these hours will last 
throughout the years. 


Training in the safe handling of guns should start 
with the very first — even though it be a noise-mak- 
ing pistol or a cap shooter. The very young should be 
taught first of all never to point any gun at anything 
at any time unless he wants to hit it. Youngsters 3, 
4 or 5, years old may be taught these basic rules with 
toy guns. As the youngster grows older and the power 
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of the weapon is increased, the training should be con- 
tinued. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the respon- 
sibility of seeing that proper instruction is included 
with the gift of each gun should in no way deter the 
parent from making such a gift. It certainly is as much 
a “crime” to deprive an American youngster of the 
pleasure of his own gun as it is to give a gun without 
including the proper instructions. To deprive the 
youngster of this pleasure is simply shirking the duties 
of parenthood. (And results in depriving the parent of 
an equal pleasure.) 


The instruction of the proper handling and use of 
guns can start with the very young and the selection 
of the type and power of the weapon should be made 
to fit the age of the youngster and the conditions. The 
very young can be taught the basic rules with a pop- 
gun or noise-maker. As the child grows older he or 
she can be given a different type and more powerful 
weapon. Instruction as to what and when to shoot 





can then be given. 

After having written many articles on this subject, 
made many observations, and received many com- 
plaints and suggestions, I have come to the conclusion 
that many parents are careless about their selections 
of weapons as well as about omitting proper instruc- 
tions. In my opinion the giving of the time-honored 
22 rifle as a first gun is often a mistake. The gun 
should be selected with an eye to the use to which it 
may be put. 

Very frequently, for instance, that first gun might 
better be a small gauge shotgun rather than a rifle. 
If the parent-youngster shooting is going to be done on 
a target range then the gift of an air powered rifle or 
the standard 22 might very well be in order. However, 
if the shooting might be done in the field and for small 
game hunting, then the selection of a 410 or 20 gauge 
shotgun would be far more fitting. And it should al- 
ways be borne in mind that the shotgun has a far 
shorter deadly range than a rifle which makes it a 
safer gun under many conditions. 

So, with Christmas just around the corner and with 
thousands of American boys and girls looking forward 
to receiving their first guns, it is time for parents to 
give some thought to selection of the weapon and to 
the training that will go along with it. It is a happy 
season coming up. Let’s keep it that way. Make the 
gift complete. END. 
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Daddy (Kenneth W. Baxley) instructs Mike in the proper way to 

hold a hand gun while 2-year-old Randy looks on. Baxley knows 

that this basic training, given while the boys are very young, will 
make them better shooters when older. 


GEDY, FOR CHRISTMAS 


By FRED W. JONES 


12-year-old David Jones of Kathleen, Florida, gets target range 
instruction from his daddy (Burleigh J. Jones). A heavy bayhead 
makes a safe backstop. 











KNOW YOUR WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The Florida spotted skunk is found from the south- 
ern tip of the state northward to Daytona Beach and 
the Ocala National Forest. In the Florida Panhandle 
a related species, the Alleghenian spotted skunk, oc- 
curs. Curiously, there seem to be no spotted skunks in 
northern Florida east of the Panhandle, or in south- 
eastern Georgia, although the big striped skunks are 
common in this area. 


Within its range, the Florida spotted skunk inhabits 
many kinds of country: brushy fields, abandoned farm 
lands, scrub, turkey-oak ridges, and hammocks. Like 
many other Florida animals, it often dwells in the bur- 
row of a gopher tortoise. Although by no means arbor- 
eal, it can climb, and will scramble up a tree trunk in 
order to take refuge in a hollow. Usually it remains 
hidden during the day, and comes out after dark. On 
warm, misty nights, especially, it rambles about and 
sometimes strolls along a paved road. Being unafraid 
of cars, it often becomes a highway casualty. 

The fur of the spotted skunk brings a very small sum 
on the market. Nevertheless, a great many of these ani- 
mals are trapped each year for their hides. END 


KNOW YOUR WILD TURKEY 
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FLORIDA PLANTS ABOUND IN CHRISTMAS LEGENDS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


she heard a light rustling like the wind and before 
her an angel appeared and asked, “Why do you weep 
on this wonderful night?” She told the angel that 
the Wise Men had magnificent gifts for the Holy Babe, 
and the shepherds had a white dove, fruits and honey 
but she didn’t have even a flower. The angel com- 
manded her to gather some dry, brown weeds at her 
feet. The child obeyed and immediately the weeds 
became living plants with brilliant red flower bracts 
and bright green foliage. She shepherd had a gift 
to send—exquisite flowers. 

The fig and date-palm are credited with furnishing 
food to Mary and Jesus in their flight. While a mighty 
cypress opened its trunk to hide them from the sol- 
diers of Herod. 

The Star of the East is said to have first bloomed 
at Christ’s birth, closed at the crucifixion and opened 
again at Easter. This curious plant has the peculiar 
habit of closing its petals into a compact ball, looking 
like a bit of dried plant, but when moistened the 
petals unfold and looks like a living plant. 


From an old Christmas legend we learn how rose- 
mary, spearmint, lavender, marjoram and peppermint 
—all members of the same family, secured their fra- 
grance. It was in a clump of rosemary that Mary hid 
with her child when fleeing from Herod and his sol- 
diers. For protecting her, Mary blessed the plant and 
everafterwards it had a pleasing aroma. 


An old Dutch legend gives an interesting account 
of how the man in the moon came to be there. He 
was stealing cabbage on Christmas Eve and just as 
he filled his basket and was leaving the patch, his 
neighbors caught him and “wished” him up into the 
moon. There he would be forever out of their way, 
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and there he may still be seen—carrying the heavy 
basket of cabbage on his back. 

Even the lowly onion—a food for the poor in the 
Orient—is symbolic of humility. It vies with the 
mistletoe for first place at Christmas time in Bohemia. 

The legend based upon the old Cherry Tree carol 
explains the reason for the custom of placing a branch 
of cherry tree in water to bud for Christmas time. 

According to this legend, Mary and Joseph while 
on their way to Bethlehem passed a tree laden with 
cherries. Mary was hungry for some of the fruit and 
asked Joseph to get some cherries for her. The tree 
graciously bowed down that Mary, herself, could 
pick the fruit. It has long been the custom to take 
the branch of a cherry tree and place in water late in 
the fall so that the buds reach the flowering stage 
at Christmas. 

Crown of Thorns is another of several spiny plants 
which legends say garlanded the head of our Saviour 
when He was crucified. This plant is a native of 
tropical Madagascar, but is wide spread in Florida. 
Often mistaken for a cactus because of its thorns, 
this plant is closely related to the poinsettia. The 
sinuous spiny stems, almost vinelike, if given an op- 
portunity can be trained to any desired shape such 
as up a cross-shaped trellis, or around a hoop, similar 
to a crown. 

Cedar, another popular evergreen for Christmas 
trees and decorations, was regarded by the ancients 
as a symbol of endurance, strength, life and eternity. 

A very old Christmas carol tells of a contest be- 
tween the Holly and Ivy for place of honor. It was 
finally decided the holly, with its bright crimson ber- 
ries, should have the place of honor instead of the 
ivy whose berries are black. END. 
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‘““WONDER AGE’’ 


ES FOLLOWING statement by Lester Bagley, Wy- 
oming State Game and Fish Commissioner, is 
reprinted from the August, 1954, issue of WYOMING 
WILDLIFE. 

“We live in an age of wonder-drugs, anti-biotics and 
synthetic fabrics. We move along at high speeds with 
automatic transmissions, super fuels and jet engines. 
We watch television and cinemascope and listen to 
trans-oceanic broadcasts. We anxiously await fulfill- 
ment of promise of nuclear fission aircraft engines and 
of cures for TB and cancer. 


“One leading manufacturer boasts over the air waves 
that his most important product is progress through 
scientific research. We all appreciate the benefits we 
derive from continuing research in industry. Likewise, 
we're ready to accept an AMA finding regarding polio 
or a report from an engineering institute on some new 
discovery. 


“We fish with nylon leaders, with fiberglass rods, 


with reels made of new alloys. Scientific research has 
given us new powder for our cartridges and new com- 
binations of metals for our bullets. New metals insure 
rifle barrels with life-long accuracy. We live in a 
wonderful age of scientific advancement and we take 
full advantage of it in the fields of medicine and 
industry. 

“Isn’t it odd then, that the modern-day sportsman 
sometimes expects game management to ride in a 
buggy and yet keep up with present heavy demands 
on fish and game? Propagation of game animals by 
strict law enforcement alone or propagation of fish by 
planting alone are as dated as the mustard plaster 
and the kerosene lamp. Yet some persons insist that 
these two practices are sufficient. They regard scien- 
tific research in wildlife matters as a stupid innovation. 

“If the public wishes to maintain its wildlife re- 
sources, it must be as ready to give serious thought 
to findings of a wildlife biologist as it is to accept the 
products of the industrial worker.” END 





WATERFOWL POPULATION 


UNTERS OF THE Atlantic Flyway have the oppor- 
tunity to bring about an immediate increase in 
the waterfowl population if they will cooperate in 
a Flyway-wide effort to reduce serious crippling losses, 
according to the Atlantic Waterfowl Council, the 
coordinating unit for States and other agencies in 
the new management program for ducks and geese 
on the East coast. 

Hundreds of thousands of duck annually are be- 
ing wasted through crippling in this Flyway, and 
reduction of this loss is possible only in one way— 
by the hunters themselves. The participation of each 
gunner in a self-imposed campaign to kill cleanly and 
recover each duck downed is the only way the job 
can be done. 

To emphasize the seriousness of this crippling loss, 
the Waterfowl Council cited fact and figures from 
recent studies by a number of state conservation de- 
partments. They show annual crippling losses range 
from 8 to 53 per cent, and average 25 per cent on a 
nationwide basis. These are figures only for the 
bird knocked down in sight of the observer and not 
retrieved. Obviously, the unobserved birds which 
carried away shot and died later added substantially 
to the total. It may well be that nearly half again as 
many birds are wasted as are taken home. A possible 
clue to these additional losses is found in X-rays 
studies in the West, showing 25 to 35 percent of 
the ducks examined carrying body shot. 

The problem ties right down to gunning practices. 
That’s way only cooperation by the hunters them- 
selves can solve it. Listed by the Waterfowl Council 
are the following practices which cause this crippling 
and costs you better hunting: 

1. Trigger-happy shooting—that business of letting 
fly at anything that passes even though you haven’t 
a good chance to kill a bird. 

2. Inability to judge distance—You’ve seen fellows 
with this trouble try to knock down every high flier 
that came over, and watch the duck flinch but never 
fall. Guys who do this drive out all the ducks in an 
area and spoil not only everyone else’s hunting but 
their own too. 
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3. Poor marksmanship—the kind of gunning dem- 
onstrated by the fellow who doesn’t practice shooting 
until he goes out ducking and then tries to get his 
shooting eye back on every bird in sight. 

4. Inability to recognize there are limitations in the 
range of modern shells. The emphasis on long-range 
loads (and the shell manufacturers must accept some 
responsibility for this, too, with the kind of advertis- 
ing they have been using) has encouraged too many 
people to try to kill ducks at long-range beyond the 
limits of their own ability to properly swing and shoot. 

). Failure to retrieve birds. Many downed birds 
are lost in marsh or other heavy vegetation by the 
failure of the gunner to have a dog to retrieve them, 
or by his failure to drop them in a spot where they 
can be recovered. 

Heaviest crippling losses are shown by the studies 
to occur in the early part of the season in marshes 
when the vegetation is most dense. Decoy shooting 
tends to reduce the losses when the hunter fires only 
at birds in or over his decoys providing he sets them 
at the proper range. But there are losses, too, in 
open water when birds are not killed clean. 

The following code is suggested by the Waterfowl 
Council to guide cooperating gunners in their cam- 
paign to reduce this loss: 

1. Shoot only at birds at reasonably close range. 
When you hit there, you kill, and when you miss, 
you miss clean. Over decoys, lets the birds come in. 
Don’t try for long range. 

2. Shoot only when you can drop the birds in open 
water, or 

3. Use a retrieving dog. You will really add to 
your sport. 

4. Don’t hunt where you can’t recover your birds. 

5. Practice on clay pigeons before you start hunt- 
ing so you can improve your shooting. 

The many hundreds of thousands of birds which 
can be saved by such practices will return to their 
breeding grounds to add millions of ducks to Atlantic 
Flyway populations over the years. And the hunters 
themselves can take full credit for such an increase. 

END. 
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THE COMPETENT VENISON COOK 


sliced onion 

3 bay leaves 

1 pinch thyme 

% teaspoon basil 

1% clove crushed garlic 
pepper corns 

To make barbecue sauce, follow 
directions under Barbecued Venison 
Rib Chops. 

To make marinade: combine equal 
parts of vinegar and water; add re- 
maining ingredients. 

Marinade either shoulder or rump 
roast for four days. Dry and remove 
fat. Rub in margarine, rosemary 
(crushed), and flour; brown in a 
very hot skillet. 

Place in roasting pan, containing 
about % cup of water, in 300 degrees 
F. oven, and baste frequently with 
barbecue sauce until done. (It will 
usually take about thirty minutes 
for each pound.) 


VENISON CHOPS 
Ingredients: 
Margarine 
Salt 
Pepper 
Bacon strips 
To make marinade: follow direc- 
tions under Venison Roast. 
Marinade chops for about six 
hours, turning occasionally. Remove, 
dry, trim all fat, and replace with 
bacon strips. Put in hot broiler, 2-3- 
inches from hot flame. Cook about 
2-3 minutes on each side. Baste once 
with melted margarine. 
Put on platter, brush liberally 
with melted margarine, salt and pep- 
per, and serve. 


BARBECUED VENISON 
RIB CHOPS 
Ingredients: 
Several thick slices of bacon 
Sliced onions 
Margarine 
Ingredients for barbecue sauce: 
3 cups tomato paste 





“Another nice thing — the tourists haven't 
gotten to this spot.” 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


34 cup margarine 

14 cup vinegar 

3 tablespoons relish 

14 teaspoon cloves 

1 bay leaf 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 large, finely chopped onion 

3 teaspoons prepared mustard 

1 finely chopped garlic bud 

1 teaspoon brown sugar 

4 teaspoons Worcestershire 
sauce 

salt 

black pepper 


To make sauce: Combine all in- 
gredients; boil slowly for about 
thirty minutes. Cool. 


Trim fat off chops. Brown quickly 
in margarine. Wrap each chop in 
bacon and place in casserole dish 
on a bed of onion slices. Cook in a 
moderate oven, basting liberally and 
frequently with barbecue sauce, for 
about 45 minutes under cover. Re- 
move cover and cook for 15 minutes, 
allowing meat to absorb sauce and 
become somewhat dry. 


VENISON CASSEROLE 


Ingredients: 
Venison loin, cut into 2-inch 
bite-size pieces 
Thinly sliced country-cured ham 
1% cup flour 
Herbs and spices: 
Rosemary 
Marjoran 
Basil 
Salt 
Pepper 
Onion rings 
Potato balls 
Diced mushrooms 
11% cup claret 
14% cup sweet cream 


Combine the flour, herbs, and 
spices and roll meat until well cov- 
ered. Saute in margarine until 
brown. Line casserole dish with ham 
slices. Add layer of venison pieces, 
then potato balls, then onion rings. 
Then add another layer of ham and 
repeat the process until the dish is 


filled. 


Simmer diced mushrooms in 
claret. Pour over casserole. Cover 
tightly and cook in a slow oven un- 
til liquid has been almost entirely 


absorbed. 


One-half hour before serving al- 
most cover with sweet cream; cor- 
rect seasoning; remove cover, but 
replace it a few minutes before serv- 
ing. 


ROAST VENISON SANDWICH 

Ingredients: 

2 large onions, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons margarine or but- 
ter 
1 teaspoon sage 
lg teaspoon basil 
1% cups stock 
2 tablespoons cracker crumbs 
Salt 
Pepper 

To make sauce: Cook onions in 
margarine for 5 minutes. Add other 
ingredients and cook gently for 10 
minutes. 

Place thin slices of roast venison 
on toast. Cover with gravy and gar- 
nish with parsley and a slice of dill 
pickle. 


VENISON CURRY 
Ingredients: 

% pound trimmed meat per serv- 
ing (brisket, neck, shank, or 
flank) cut into 1-inch cubes. 

Sauterne 
4 tablespoons diced onions 
Marjoran 
Basil 
2 tablespoons curry powder 
3 tablespoons peanut butter 
3 sliced tart apples 
stock or consomme 
Cook in a little water; when start- 
ing to become tender, add sauterne 
to cover. When tender, drain. 
Saute onions until brown, add 
meat and brown. Stir in curry 
powder. Add stock or consomme to 
cover. Add other ingredients and 
cover dish. Simmer gently for about 
one hour, stirring frequently. 
Serve with boiled, fluffy rice. 


(Proportions given are for four 
servings. ) 


END 





“She's not a souvenir in the sense that those 
things | bought are, and you know it.” 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 


members. The quail taken under this 
program were released on open land 
where they will be accessible to the 
public. 


The Central Division recently 
leased a tract of land from the Mon- 
arch Orange Company of Sumter 
County. The leased property is ex- 
pected to supply turkeys for the re- 
stocking program and will thus be 
maintained as a game refuge. The 
area situated west of Wildwood is 
outstanding turkey habitat and at 
present has a very high turkey pop- 
ulation. This year’s hatch has been 
good and brood sizes are large, prom- 
ising an excellent supply of birds. 
It is expected that at least 100 tur- 
keys can be taken from this tract 
during the live trapping period next 
spring. 


Three radio stations are main- 
tained within the division and plans 
are underway for the establishment 
of additional stations near Palatka 
and Deland in the immediate future. 
With the completion of these sta- 
tions, the divisional radio net will 
have coverage over the entire area, 
and the general operation will be 
greatly facilitated. With the addition 


of new vehicular radios, our units 
are now 85% equipped with this val- 
uable tool. By the opening of the 
hunting season, we hope that all ve- 
hicles in the division will be radio 
equipped. Radio communications 
contribute greatly to efficiency and 
speed of operation, and are inval- 
uable in the prompt transmission 
of orders. The Division’s radio net 
was recently incorporated into the 
Civil Defense Communications Net 
and the units participated in the na- 
tionwide practice alert to test the 
efficiency of the warning system. 


Although the Central Division has 
been without a patrol airplane for 
the past two years, a new plane has 
recently been purchased. This plane 
is operated by a pilot experienced 
in law enforcement activities and the 
addition of this equipment will con- 
stitute a new hazard to those bent 
on violating the regulations of the 
Commission. 


Following the close of the recently 
established Junior Conservation 
Club Camp at Lake Eaton in 
the Ocala National Forest, the 
site was used for a _ week-long 


Wildlife Officer’s School. In ad- 


(Continued from Page 17) 


dition to twenty-three Wildlife Of- 
ficers of the Northeast and Central 
Divisions, five agents of the State 
Board of Conservation attended the 
classes. The school was directed by 
the Division educational officer and 
offered instruction in law enforce- 
ment procedures, the recently re- 
vised game code, public relations, 
arrest and court room procedures, 
first aid, and many phases of game 
and fish management. The enthusias- 
tic acceptance and desire to learn on 
the part of the officers made this 
school the most successful ever op- 
erated. It is hoped that schooling of 
this sort can be conducted annually 
in order to assure that the men in 
the field may be kept well-informed. 

The above is a summary of some 
of the highlights of Central Division 
activities. These accomplishments 
would not be possible if it were not 
for the whole-hearted, enthusiastic 
cooperation on the part of each of 
the men serving the district. We in 
the Central Division are striving to 
do a better job in the challenging 
field of wildlife conservation where 
a job well done offers the satisfying 
reward of more game and fish for 


all. END 





REDFISH ARE CRAZY 


Last fall I had the pleasure of 
watching a peculiar but not unusual 
bit of angling action. Fishing off 
Wakulla County’s Shell Point were 
a dozen skiff boat parties drifting 
the flats for speckled trout. Sudden- 
ly the two fishermen in the most 
distant boat started to grapple des- 
perately with their madly gyrating 
rods. While we watched, the same 
thing happened with the next boat 
in line, then the next, and the next 
until our own reels began screech- 
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ing in protest as a pair of finny bat- 
tlers took off in the general direc- 
tion of Carrabelle. We were right 
in the middle of a mass inshore 
movement of big “Bull” reds. As 
soon as the action had abated some- 
what, there was a sudden rush to 
shore to obtain heavy tackle on the 
chance that another wave of migrat- 
ing reds would hit the vicinity soon. 
They didn’t. 

The schools pass at such infre- 
quent and unpredictable intervals 
that it is nothing but luck when an 
angler happens to be at the right 
place with the right tackle at the 
right time. 

For some reason, the full moon 
periods of October, November, and 





(Continued from Page 18) 


December are considered by the old 
hands as the time to load the boat, 
for it is then that the creeks and 
rivers of both the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts boast heavy concentrations 
of the reds. 

Of course when you boil it all 
down, catching a Red Fish is a 
cinch: you have simply to offer him 
what he wants at the time and place 
he wants it and then out pull him 
—if you can. I hope you make it. 

END. 
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Federation Notes 
(Continued from Page 30) 


Mr. Callison urged that every ef- 
fort be expended to secure action 
of the following national legislation: 

1. Revision of the Coordination 
Act of 1946 in which there is a loop- 
hole for the Army Engineers in deal- 
ing with river basin projects, allow- 
ing them to disregard the wishes of 
the State Fish and Game Depart- 
ments and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in these areas. 

2. Re-enactment of the Federal 
pollution control law (Taft-Barkely 
Act) which expires next year. 

3. Legislation to guarantee the 
use of a certain portion of money 
received from Duck Stamps for pur- 
chasing waterfowl areas. 

4. The Baker Bill which would 
set aside 10% of the national forest 
receipts for improving recreational 
facilities, particularly hunting and 
fishing in National Forests. 

5. The making available on unap- 
propriated 1344 million dollars pres- 
ently in the Pittman-Robertson Fund 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 

Other speakers on the interesting 
and informative two day program 
included Mr. John Finley, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Game Man- 
agement, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington; Mr. Walter 
Crealy, Regional Director, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Atlanta, and 
Mr. Don Strode, Game, Fresh Water 
Fish Commission Biologist, Ocala. 

END 


“AN AMAZING NEW 
HEARTWORM FORMULA” 


We now offer dog owners a Safe, Sane, Easy 
Formula for the treatment of Heartworms. 
Packed in capsule form. A Veterinary Tested 
Product. Complete Treatment $6.00. 

WRITE RED FEATHER PRODUCTS, INC. 


Melrose, Florida 
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ee Allen 


_ Invites you to his WORLD-FAMOUS 
_ REPTILE INSTITUTE, SEMINOLE IN- 
_ DIAN VILLAGE, BIRD AND WILD 
_ ANIMAL EXHIBIT at Florida’s beau- 

_ tiful Silver Springs. 
of Poisonous 
Harmless Snakes... 
Corn - Tropical Lizards - Turtles - 
Crocodiles - Birds - Monkeys. 
DAILY: 8:00 A.M. ‘til dark. Guided 
Lecture Tour, demonstrations, 
and snake milking every hour. 


Bedlam at Daybreak 
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Other top bench show winners 
were, J. D. Stephens, Quincy—bhest 
male and best female puppies; W. 
R. Rollins, Mobile, Ala——best derby 
female; D. D. Lloyd, Jacksonville— 
best puppy; J. W. Buckner, Midland 
City, Ala—best all-age; Pat Moody, 
Plant City—best pair; J. M. Dukes, 
Foley, Ala.—best under six months; 
G. W. Conner—best all-age hounds; 
F. H. Ware, Jacksonville—hest fe- 
male puppy; J. R. Holland, Savan- 
nah, Ga.—all-age female. 

Guy Little of Wakulla County had 
the best pack of four hounds. 

Other hunt winners ameng the 
top five include: E. E. McCloud, 
Bartow—best mouth dog, 3rd in all- 
age field, 2nd in all-age trailing, 5th 
in all-age endurance and 6th in all- 
age speed and drive. Dog was Cindy 
Cox. Sire, Big Shot; dam, Maggie 
Cox; C. W. Smith, Cedartown, Ga.— 
derby highest general average. Dog 
was Lady Domino B; A. W. Gaylord, 
O’Brien, Fla.—first in renin? 2nd 
in all-age endurance and 4th in high- 


est general average. Sire, Buck; 
dam, Lou. 

Still others are: derby—Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Smith; Robert Edwards, 
C. D. Nixon, Dr. C. W. Pitman, Joe 
B. Smith, G. W. Blalock, J. R. Le- 
roy; Dr..C,. M, Camp, R. ‘Gy Wilson 
and Son, C. R. English, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferris E. Tate, Virgil Terrill, Pat 
Moody, K. A. Snow, Herbert Ship- 
ley, A. O. Shelfer, W. F. Wolf, Dr. 
D. F. Goen, Frank Dunn, T. R. Bur- 
nett, W. W. McDonald, Ed McNatt, 
A. W. Golen, J. L. Underwood, Tom 
B. Rogers, D. Horner and K. A. 
Stowe. END 


SEE... “Milking” 
Snakes - Alligators - 
Indians Grinding 


OPEN 


show 


Fishing 
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If the reaction of the bass in that 
tank is the same as that of the bass 
in the lake, you might have an un- 
desirable effect. The fish would be 
restless and nervous. And very sus- 
picious of a baited hook. 

So, at one time, you would have 
a beautiful day for the fisherman, a 
bad day for the bass, and an indiffer- 
ent day for fishing success. 

Remember that fish do not think 
like humans. They do not have hu- 
man reactions. They do not even see 
as a human does. They are an en- 
tirely different animal. 

To be successful, the fisherman 
should use all of his human intelli- 
gence. And then he should try to 
think like a fish. 


Nail Polish 

One of the handiest items to have 
in your tackle box is a bottle of 
plain colorless nail polish, such as 
your lady-friend might use. Avail- 
able at drugstores or dimestores, the 
nail polish is good for many emerg- 
ency purposes. Chipped enamel or 
plating on a reel or rod may be re- 
coated with long-lasting nail polish. 
It will also protect metal from rust 
and corrosion. Also — dab it on 
chigger bites for vast relief. 


Flaming Bamboo 

When buying bamboo sticks for 
making rods, watch out for sticks 
which appear to have been burned, 
scorched or smoked. Bamboo cutters 
often straighten bamboo by heating 
it with a flame. This process serious- 
ly weakens the bamboo. Mottled ef- 
fects on bamboo sticks are often 
done with a blow-torch. END 


Florida’s State Parks include 
miles of white sand beaches, fine 
streams, beautiful springs, excellent 
fishing waters, floral displays, wood- 
ed ravines and outstanding recre- 
ational areas. é 


PORTA-BLIND 


Two-man, wind and 
waterproof, completely 
portable duck blind. 
Heavy O. D. covering 
over sturdy metal frame. 


Unique hood closes for 

100% concealment. Sets 

up easily in two min- 
utes. Only $24.95 complete. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Order now for hunting season. 


FREE DETAILS PORTA-BLIND CO. 
442 N. SENECA WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ITH. CHRISTMAS just 

around the corner and the 
ever present problem of “what shall 
I give him” on hand, we would like 
to suggest that you check the “Out- 
door Reviewer” in back issues of 
Florida Wildlife. 

Every book reviewed would make 
a most excellent gift for the avid 
hunter and fisherman, and_ this 
month we present our selection of a 
fine and inexpensive collection of 
books for the outdoorsman. 

The number one selection, al- 
though not exactly hunting and fish- 
ing, is all-Florida and we believe it 
warrants a review in this column. 
It is called: Colorful Florida, by 
Lois and Joseph Steinmetz, Pub- 
lished by Steinmetz-Rose, Inc., Sara- 
sota, Florida. Price $2.00. 

The most appealing part of this 
book is the more than fifty beautiful 
color reproductions from _ photo- 
graphs taken by Lois and Joe Stein- 
metz. They cover Florida completely, 
from Pensacola to Key West and 
both photographs and color repro- 
ductions are outstanding. 

Actually, this is called an Engage- 
ment Calendar and could well be 
used by the sportsman to record his 
hunting and fishing activities. Each 


rae 
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page has a colorful Florida scene 
that includes surf-casting near Jack- 
sonville to rustic fishing towns such 
as St. Marks. Below the vhotograph 
is space dated for each full week of 
1955, which can be utilized for en- 
gagements or records. We consider 
this a must for every Floridian and 
especially their northern friends and 
families. 
* * * %* 

The following books are part of 
the “Complete” series published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, New 
York, N.Y. and we heartily recom- 
mend them all as a group or indi- 
vidually for the perfect Christmas 
gift. 

The Complete Book of Fresh Wa- 
ter Fishing, by Larry Koller, Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. Price $2.75—144 pages, 
250 photographs and drawings, end 
papers picturing many lures in full 
color. 

When you sit down to read this 
one, plan on taking part in expedi- 
tions to all sorts of fresh water to 
take all kinds of fresh water fish. 
Mr. Koller lays out and pictures for 
the angler all the basic equipment 
needed, gives the fundamental rules 
for spinning, baitcasting, fly fishing 
and detailed information about when 
and where to use what bait, what 
flies and what lures. It is excellent 
how-to-do-it information in easy 
reading; exciting text and helpful 
pictures. 

The Complete Book of Small 
Boats, edited by Jerry Mason, Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., N.Y., 
N.Y. Price $2.15. 

A wealth of nautical knowledge 
compiled and written by experts 
including 250 photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams is assembled between 
the covers of this 144 page book. 

It tells you how to choose a boat 
(salt or fresh water) and gives 
worthwhile tips on every small boat, 
powered or unpowered. This book 
also teaches the hazards and rules 
of waterways and gives valuable ad- 
vice on small boat care. More than 
300 craft are pictured in action and 
full detail. 





The Complete Book of Hunting 
by Larry Koller, Published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. Price 
$2.75. 

Here is a most appropriate book 
considering that our 1954-55 hunting 
season is in full swing. This is a book 
full of good clear description and au- 
thoritative text. There are hundreds 
of pictures of the haunts and habits 
of American game of every variety 
plus a complete discussion of the tac- 
tics, ammunition, guns, and other 
equipment. 

Over 200 illustrations show some 
of the top hunting thrills along with 
the vast scenic grandeur of our hunt- 
ing country. 

* * * 

The Complete Book of Guns by 
Larry Koller, Published by Bobbs- 
Merrill, Inc.; N.Y., N.Y. Price $2.75. 

This one goes well with the Com- 
plete Book of Hunting and is the 
only available book that groups 
every current American gun and the 
top European guns. There are more 
than 300 presented in their own cate- 
gories rather than by manufacturers. 

Every gun is shown in photo- 
graphs and its use, specifications and 
performance fully described. Am- 
munition and the guns it is designed 
for is explained completely along 
with how to choose the right gun 
and ammunition for every kind of 
hunting and shooting. Safe and ef- 
fective handling of firearms is also 
stressed. 

* * * *e 

Other “Complete” books for your 
Christmas Gift List are The Com- 
plete Book of Dogs, The Complete 
Book of Fishing Tackle, The Com- 
plete Book of Salt Water Fishing, 
and the Complete Book of Barbecue 
and Rotisserie Cooking. END 
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Dismemberment & Medical Expense |For Loss of Baggage 


$5,000 





Accidental Death, 


$10,000 $15,000 


$25,000 


Hunting accidents are ex- 
pensive. Apply for a Hunt- 
ers Tripmaster Policy before 
you go. World wide cover- 
age for hunting, travel and 
other accidents. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any 
period from 1 day to 6 
months. Pays up to $50,- 
000.00 Accidental Death & 
Dismemberment; up to 
$5000.00 for Accident Med- 
ical Expense. A 3-day 
$5000.00/$500.00 policy 
costs only $1.10. 

Insurance for baggage and 
hunting gear can be added. 


Application and Premium 
Must Be 
Least Twelve Hours Prior 
to the Effective Date of 
Coverage. 


RATES 


Postmarked at 


$50,000 
No. of PrincipalSum Principal Sum Principal Sum|Princip al Sum Principal Sum} No. of 


Days |$500 Medical|$1,000 Medical|$1,500 Medical] $2, 500 Medical $5,000 Medical] Days $100 $250 
Expense Expense Expense Expense Expense 

1 .50 .90 1.25 2.00 4.00 : 25 .50 
2 .80 1.40 2.00 3.20 6.40 2 50 .60 
3 1,10 1.95 2.75 4.40 8.80 3 55 .70 
4 1.35 2.40 3.40 5.40 10.80 4 .60 .80 
5 1.60 2.80 4.00 6.40 12.80 5 .65 .90 
(f 2.00 3.50 5.00 8.00 16.00 vi .70 1.00 
10 2.60 4.55 6.50 10.40 20.80 10 .80 1.20 
15 3.50 6.15 8.75 14.00 28 .00 | ¥a' .90 1.40 
21 4.20 7.30 10.50 16.80 33 .60 21 1.05 1.70 
30 5.10 8.95 12.75 20.40 40.80 30 1.30 2.20 
45 6.60 11.55 16.50 26.40 52.80 45 1.50 2.60 
60 8.10 14.20 20.25 32.40 64.80 60 1.65 3.00 
90 10.80 18.90 27 .00 43.20 86.40 90 2.00 3.70 
120 13.50 23.65 33.75 54.00 108.00 | 120 2.35 4.40 
150 16.20 28.35 40.50 64.80 129.60 | 150 2.70 5.10 
180 18.90 33.10 47.25 75.60 151.20 | 180 3.05 5.80 


tamer eon aceon eee eee Kee ee Se SK eo Se em eS OSB ee Owe eee Sew ac eee se ee wee SOB SO OO SESS SSeS esa eee asses oes aseaaeswaasaaneuncsoen ana w ween = 


Please issue me a HUNTERS TRIPMASTER POLICY for the amount of insurance checked 


below. 
NGG ee ae ae ee ek AROGIRS ie ae se ate ale 
DLOHGN GARY teers 5 ee ee Bee Se U2) LOTS 00 | 0 Oho aA Ee od LOAN SALSA A OO TLE OE 
I want the accident coverage to eta effective on -............... FIAY. Ao ee Month, 19........ at 
ERS i oes AM[] PM[] 
I want the baggage coverage to become effective on BE eee Neat Month, 19........ at 
sdalpenaeae AM[] PM( 
Principal Sum $5,000 | ] $10,000 | ] $15,000 E $25,000 $50,000 
Medical Expense $ 500 $ 1,000 $ 1,500 ] $ 2,500 | ] $ 5,000 f ] 


Baggage Loss 
and Damage 


(Please 


I am enclosing $ 


er ie $ ae | $ x00 L | 


check amount desired) 


Please make check payable to: 


Date Applied for 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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$500 


DO IT NOW! 


days. 


GABOR & CO., INC., General Agents 
13th Floor, Pacific Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 





Florida Birdlife 


(Continued from Page 33) 


marked with a red area around the 
eyes and white beak, a black crested 
head, snowy white from the ears 
through the neck, turning yellowish 
with barred black marking to the 
jet black wings and forelegs, then 
barred black and white again to a 
black tipped tail. 


The immature birds have brown 
markings in the areas which are 
black in the adult birds. END 


Directors Desk 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tribute to the success of our conser- 
vation program. 


The various projects and activi- 
ties in which the commission is en- 
gaged have not been entered into 
without much thought and planning, 
drawing upon the experience of our 
own professional wildlifers as well 
as the experience of technical men 
in other states where game and fish 
management problems are basically 
the same as our own. 


Sometimes even the most carefully 
planned and executed wildlife pro- 
grams come under fire from various 
individuals or pressure groups. Most 
often the cause for this distrust and 
ill-will arises from the lack of under- 
standing of the aims and the basic 
principles underlying the various 
management techniques. Your Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
through news releases, various tech- 
nical and semi-technical publications 
and through the pages of Florida 
Wildlife magazine attempts to keep 
you informed not only in regards to 
the progress of its various programs 
but also the whys and wherefores of 
such activities. This material is pub- 
lished for your benefit. Keeping 
yourself informed in regards to the 
various activities of your Game and 
Fish Commission is not only import- 
ant, it is your duty as a citizen of 
the State of Florida. Cooperation is 
the key to success of our wildlife 
conservation efforts. You are an im- 
portant link in the forging of a 
strong conservation program. Ob- 
serve the game and fish laws, report 
violations, keep yourself informed 
regarding conservation activities in 
your state, support progressive pro- 
grams and legislation in connection 
with our wildlife resources. Cooper- 
ate with your Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission representatives. 


You will be the winner. END 
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“Bear Facts” 
T= is an old saying, ‘““When 
preparing Welsh “rabbit” —first 
catch your rabbit.” 

With the possibility of an open 
season on Florida bear coming up, 
maybe our initial advice to the cook 
should be, “First get your bear” — 
inasmuch as in a bear hunt it is 
sometimes doubtful as to who might 
end up eating whom. 

Bear meat is not unlike beef and 
should be treated as such when be- 
ing butchered and cooled out. Where 
the old-timers had to dry or “jerk” 
the meat in order to preserve it, to- 
day’s hunter has the advantage of 
frcezer units to keep the meat fresh, 
enjoying roasts and steaks over a 
longer period of time. 

Inasmuch as it is a little difficult 
to estimate the age of bruin, it might 
be well to take advantage of recent 
developments in the culinary world 
and use one of the new tenderizers 
to assure you of a delicious, tender 
piece of meat. 

Cooking methods are about the 
same as with beef. Mrs. Stanley 
Smeltzer’s father was an _ early 
pioneer on Florida’s East Coast, and 
who now and then brought home a 
bear to fill the family larder, says 
her memory of the best way to eat 
bear is to roast it. This is the method 
her mother used: 


Roast Bear 


Fry out several slices of bacon in 
the bottom of the roasting pan, then 
add a chopped onion and cook until 
brown. Place meat in roaster and 
set in a hot oven (400°) for 10 min- 
utes, leaving the roaster top off so 
that the surface albumen of the meat 
will coagulate rapidly, sealing the 
tasty juices in. 

Reduce heat (to 300°) and cook 
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remainder of time, allowing 15 min- 
utes per pound for a medium-done 
roast, 20 minutes per pound if you 
like it well done. Season with salt 


ie ' 
tai Mes oe ; 





and pepper, using a little cayenne. 
Baste frequently with the drippings 
in the bottom of the roaster. Use no 
water. 

Surround roast with either sweet 
or Irish potatoes. 


If a “frothed” surface is desired 
on the roast, dredge it with a little 
flour after each basting. Work quick- 
ly to conserve heat and to avoid 
evaporation of the succulent juices. 
Serve piping hot. 


Bear Steaks 
Although bear steaks may be 
rolled in flour, seasoned, and fried 
like round steak, or browned in fat 
and then smothered in the oven, 
probably the most satisfying way to 
serve them is broiled. 


Cut steaks desired thickness and 
brush lightly with fat or butter. 
Heat grid smoking hot. Sear steaks 
quickly on both sides to keep nat- 
ural juices in, turning with a spatula 


or pancake turner. Do not use a fork. 
END 


We might as well knock off until the tide comes in again. 
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A TASTES 2/4 REAL SHRIMP/ 
a Fine catches 





,} have been 
~s4/ Made even 
«oy when they 
say ‘‘nothing 
is striking 
today’”’! 


5 colors, all waters—at your dealer. ! 


MANNING LURE CO., P. 0. BOX 933, N. 0.,LA. 


when it comes to 
helping with 
the chores! 
FLORIDA POWER & 


LIGHT COMPANY 


Learn Wore About 
FLORIDA 


You vill 
enjoy 
FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 
MAGAZINE 


Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 


to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 


mencing monthly publication. 


* 


FLORIDA SPEAKS 


1424 Fourth St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 
[] l-year $2.50 [] 2-year $4.00 
[] 3-year $5.00 


[_] Remittance enclosed. 











JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


are also serving as the Board of 
Directors. This club is being spon- 
sored by the Wildwood Lions Club. 


* * 


Club Ratings: 

Here are the top ten ratings for 
August and September. 

TOP TEN for August: 

1. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club—Bartow 

2. Bay County Girl’s Conservation 
Club—Panama City 

3. Hillsboro Junior Wildlife Asso- 
ciation 

4. Dean Mather Junior Conserva- 
tion Club—Ocala 

5. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 
Gun Club—St. Petersburg 

6. Allapattah Optimist Junior Con- 
servation Club—Miami 

7. Junior Everglades Conservation 
Squadron—Hialeah 

8. Pahokee Junior Conservation 
Club—Pahokee 

9. Junior Angler’s Club — Fort 
Lauderdale 

10. Glades Junior Conservation 
Club — Palmdale 
TOP TEN for September: 

1. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club—Bartow—tied with Allapattah 
Optimist Junior Conservation Club 
—Miami 

2. St. Petersburg Rod and Gun 
Club—St. Petersburg 

3. Bay County Girl’s Junior Con- 
servation Club—Panama City 

4. Dean Mather Junior Conserva- 
tion Club—Ocala 

5. Hardee County Junior Conser- 
vation Club—Wakulla 

6. Cedar Key Sharks Junior Con- 
servation Club—Cedar Key 

7. Dunnellon Junior Sportsman’s 
Club—Dunnellon — Dunnellon Jun- 
ior Wildlifers 

8. Perry Elementary Junior 
Sportsman’s Club — Perry —Perry 
Junior High Junior Wildlife Club 

9. Oklawaha-Weirsdale Junior 
Conservation Club 

10. Junior Everglades Conserva- 
tion Squadron—Hialeah 

ak 

Don’t forget to get your reports 
in. The sooner the better. Let us 
know what you are doing. Remem- 
ber, the writer uses the point sys- 
tem to evaluate your score. Take 
heed of the secretary you elect. He 
is a very important officer within 


your club. 
Speaking of officers and secretar- 
ies — let me take my hat off to a 


very excellent secretary at the Bar- 





(Continued from Page 7) 


tow Club — Sonny Kirkland. May- 
be one of these days, we can get a 
trophy or something for the best 
secretary of the year... . right at 
the moment, I would nominate him. 
If your club is on top or within the 
TOP TEN then you owe it to your 
secretary. No matter how much you 
do, if he doesn’t get his report into 
our office here at Williston — there 
is complete silence. 
oe * K 

To help make the secretary’s work 
easier, we have devised a Secretary’s 
Club Report form. 12 of these mim- 
eographed forms, along with some 
other material are now being mailed 
to each club and you should have 
them long before you read this. 

a 


Membership Cards: To all of you 
secretaries, I would like to receive 
in your next reports a sample of one 
of your membership cards for our 
display board here in Williston. 

If you are a club hovering around 
without a membership card, why not 
get a Committee assigned and start 
working on it. NOW IS THE TIME. 

* * *k 

Shoulder Emblems: The same goes 
for the shoulder emblem. Send me 
an emblem, so I may display them to 
other clubs. When I am finished with 
them, they will be back into your 
record file. If you haven’t one, why 
not start planning to get one soon. 
TOMORROW IS TOO LATE. 


* * 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET- 
ING: The big news next month will 
be a report of the Board of Directors 
Meeting which will be held on No- 
vember 5, 6, and 7, at the Key Mo- 
tel, Marathon, Florida. Following is 
the agenda of the meeting: 


1. Point System 
2. Application forms for Summer 


Camp 

3. Eligibility in points for Sum- 
mer Camp 

4. Dues paid in League 

5. Membership Cards 

6. Stationery Head 

7. Interchange of Clubs 

8. CLAW Bulletin 

9. Uniforms 

10. Board Usefulness 

11. Definitions of duties for Offi- 
cers 

12. Projects 

13. Material 

14. Seniority 

15. Medals — pins — awards — 


(design or pattern) END 
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WILL YOUR DEER BE FIT TO EAT? 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Be sure it is thoroughly cool be- 
fore you take it home. It should 
be put in the hands of your butcher 
immediately. He’ll hang it in the 
cooling room like he does his beef. 
It should stay there for three weeks 
at the very least. After that it can 
be butchered into proper cuts and 
refrigerated for future use. 

If you follow these instructions 
you will bring to the cook, the un- 
disputed aristocrat of game meat. 
It should be tender, easy to cook, 
and have a taste which is delicately 
on the gamy side. This, of course, 


will depend upon the sex and the 
age of the animal — does will be 
found much more tender’ than 
bucks. Above all, the meat will be 
easy to eat, providing it is properly 
cooked. 

Remember that, at a time when 
the royalty of Europe could afford 
any kind of meat which struck the 
imperial fancy, venison was the 
odds-on favorite. Itll be your fa- 
vorite, too, if you follow these ex- 
perience-dictated principles when 
you clean your next deer. 


END 





MUZZLE FLASHES 


of the left hand from shot to shot — 
important technical factors affecting 
consistent holding on a target and 
a maintained point of bullet impact. 

Front swivels come in various de- 
signs and can be attached in as many 
ways. Where there is plenty of wood 
in a rifle’s fore-end to accept a screw 
long enough to hold firmly, attaching 
a forward swivel is merely a matter 
of driving two screws flush with the 
top of the swivel’s base, as in the 
case of the rear swivel. Detachable 
types that screw or snap into nuts 
or bases embedded in the barrel 
channel, and barrel bands and fore- 
end caps that include a front sling 
swivel as an integral part, are avail- 
able. These styles are fine if they 
permit optional positioning, to fit the 
shooter’s comfortably extended arm 


and hand. 


To fit the gunsling to your arm 
for target shooting, or for a deliber- 
ate, slow fire shot at sighted but un- 
suspecting game, first loosen up the 
tail portion so that it hangs freely 
from the rear swivel. Grasp your 
rifle in your right hand, holding it 
just forward of the trigger guard 
and let the rifle butt rest on your 
right hip bone while you’re busy ad- 
justing the sling. 

Slip your left arm through the 
loop portion from right to left so 
that the sling will receive the twist 
necessary to later make it lie flat 
against your wrist. Next, carry your 
left hand over the forward part of 
the sling in a right and left circular 
motion, and grasp the rifle’s forearm 
just back of the front sling swivel. 
Using your right hand, position the 
loop as high up on your left upper 
arm as it will go, preferably just 
below the arm pit, and then slide 
down the sling’s “keeper” to hold it 
in place. Finally, as the shooter takes 
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firing position, the left hand is 
pushed hard and firmly against the 
forward swivel to create the uniform 
“pull” of the strap. 

Briefly, the faults of the beginner 
are usually in placing the hand 
through the loop from left to right 
instead of from right to left so that 
the edge instead of the flat side of 
the sling rests against the right side 
of the left wrist, and in having the 
rear of the loop near the elbow in- 
stead of high on the upper arm. 

At first, a shooter may not be able 
to stand more than five pounds pres- 
sure on the sling; later, as one gets 
accustomed to the binding effect, 
the sling can be shortened until it 
is pulling a tension of from 25 to 
40 pounds. It is important that the 
sling tension be constant. In com- 
petitive shooting involving rapid fire 
phases especially, one should never 
permit a sling to slip down on the 
arm even the least bit; neither 
should the shooter tighten it up un- 
necessarily if he has already fired 
several shots with obvious good re- 
sults. Any change in sling tension is 
quite apt to bring about a marked 
change in the point of bullet im- 
pact. When a gunsling is correctly 
adjusted the shooter will find his 
assumed aiming position very steady 
and will have full confidence in his 
rifle’s accuracy and his own shooting 
ability. 

For fast shots at sighted game, a 
hasty sling position can frequently 
be taken advantageously with either 
two-piece or one-piece styles adjust- 
ed to give a shoulder-carry sling 
length of from 33 to 36 inches. The 
hasty sling is not as steady as the 
loop-on-the-arm method, but it is 
far steadier than any attempted shot 
offhand without a sling. 

END 





Fishings — 
FAMOUS FIRST 
RQ» Fami ly 


BASS-ORENOS 


The time-tested, wide swinging, 
fish-taking action of the original and 


genuine Bass-Oreno has often 
been imitated — but never equalled for 
all fresh and salt water fishing. 


BAIT CASTING 


All models 
shown |/2 size 


BASS-ORENO 
Takes bass, pike and many 
salt water species. 5% oz. 
Seven finishes. $1.35 


BABE- 
ORENO® 
A favorite for bass, pike 
and many others. % oz. Six 
finishes. $1.25 


SPIN CASTING 


MIDG-ORENO® 
Larger spin- 
ning size—% 
ounces. Six 
finishes $1.15 


SPIN-ORENO® 
Enticing to all 
fish. 4 ounce. 
Three fin- 
ishes. $1.10 


CASTING 


TROUT-ORENO® 
Trout, bass, small 
game fish. 1/10 oz. 
Four finishes. 85c 


FLY 


FLY-ORENO® — Trout, 
pan fish, other species. 
1/20 oz. 3 finishes. 75e 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS - REELS - LINES - LURES 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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when you can walk about in comfort. You 
can have the finest, most accurate gun 
made, or the highest quality fishing tackle 
a man can assemble, but if your feet hurt 
you won’t get much pleasure from your 
hunting and fishing—no, sir! 

Most waterproof of all outdoor type foot- 
gear is the all rubber shoe or boot, but it is 
also airtight except at the top and, con- 
sequently, is apt to be either too hot or 
too cold, depending on the climate of the 
hunting and fishing section in which worn. 
Most practical is a combination shoe or boot 
featuring an all rubber foot and an oil- 
treated, water resistant leather top. 

In the Converse ‘No Bite’’ hunting shoe 
these desirable features have been com- 
bined admirably, to give the sportsman an 
outdoor shoe that is a revelation in com- 
fort. A patented, high-cut counter of soft, 
flexible rubber supports and protects the 
sentitive heel tendon, yet never rubs, chafes 
or blisters. The water-resistant, oil-tanned 
leather uppers are always soft and flexible. 
Cleated crepe outsoles and heels provide a 
sure, easy tred. The ‘No Bite,’’ as a com- 
plete boot, is light in weight but ruggedly 
constructed throughout to give long wear 
while providing protection and cushioning 
from encountered trail roots and uneven 
terrain. Available in men’s sizes 5 to 13, 
and women’‘s—3 to 10, in either 12’ or 16” 
heights; $16.95 and $19.50, respectively. 

Distributed in Florida by T. K. Newell 
Company, 615 S.W. Second Avenue, Miami 
36, and available from that source if not 
found in local stores. 

When selecting your ‘No Bites’’ locally, 
take along a pair of your hunting socks and 
try on the shoes over those and your thin 
street socks. Decide on a final fit that is 
not too loose, not too snug, as you take a 
few trial steps. Outdoor type shoes should 
be full forward but absolutely snug at the 
heel. If the shoes are to be used primarily 
for fishing, select the 12’. height so that 
you can sit in a boat for long hours without 
any binding of the upper calf by shoe 
uppers higher than needed. 
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o PEKIN, ILLINOIS 

PERFECT DEER CALL 
MODEL NO.R-25 





THOUGH the majority of the hunters who 
will take to Florida’s woods this season have 
never heard the raspy or reedy voice of a 
wild deer, veteran hunters support the claim 
that a deer definitely has a voice, and on 
occasion will utter a blat with a tonal pitch 
on a par with that of an old ewe sheep but 
without the sheep’s distinctive “‘maa‘’’ and 
‘“‘baa,’’ and that other deer respond to such 
calls. 

When mechanical deer calls were first 
offered to the deer hunting clan, this de- 
partment was frankly skeptical of their ef- 
ficacy—but repeated field trials have proven 
that an artificial deer call has practical ap- 
plication and that good results can be had 
from proper use. On three occasions totally 
wild deer in full flight came to a quick stop 
when the mechanical call was sounded by 
the editor of this column. Either the fleeing 
animals thought the call to be that of an- 
other deer, or else they stopped out of 
curiosity. 

One of the best artificial deer calls to 
appear on the sporting goods market is the 
new product of the Philip S. Olt Company, 
Pekin, Illinois, a firm famous for its duck, 
goose, crow, hawk and small game calls. 
To help you get a better chance at a fine 
Florida buck this season, the Olt people offer 
an outstanding, field-tested performer that 
retails for $3.50 and is truthfully described 
as “a positive aid to halt moving deer and 
to provide a standing shot.’’ Look for it 
where you buy your ammunition, or order 
direct. 





FOR rapid, easy cooking on those hunt- 
ing and fishing trips, and for welcome heat 
when migrating winter winds send Florida 
temperatures plunging, the ‘’Kook-Heater,”’ 
a portable grill and heater made from 
aluminized 22 ga. steel, will add much 
enjoyment and comfort to planned outdoor 
activities that happen to fall on winter days 
when the weather is really nippy. 

The ‘’Kook-Heater’’ is only 13 inches 
high, 812” in diameter, has a built-on base, 
and weighs but five pounds, yet its charcoal 
fuel capacity is sufficient to give ample 


heat for cooking and warmth. A folding 
handle makes it as easy to carry as a 
bucket. 

Novel feature is a cooking rack that can 
be positioned to obtain any of three levels 
of heat. 

Especially valuable in a duck blind during 
the cold hours before sunrise and the first 
flights. 

Made by Kook-Heater Company, Box 95, 
Lebanon, Illinois. Only $4.75, postpaid. 





MATCH a medium-wide, flat-topped post 
front sight—well blacked and kept that way 
—to a quality, micrometer-click rear peep 
sight and you have one of the most accurate 
sighting combinations that you can put on 
a rifle. 

The Williams ‘‘Foolproof’’ receiver sight 
combines all the features expert marksmen 
demand ina rear sight. Internal micrometer- 
click adjustments for windage and elevation 
are supplemented with separate positive 
locks that keep all moving parts precisely 
positioned until you again release the locks 
and manually change either elevation or 
windage. No chance for some thoughless 
person to twiddle with your sight adjust- 
ments while handling and admiring your 
rifle; sight changes affecting bullet impact 
can be made only with a screw driver. 

The upper bracket of the Williams FP 
model is milled from one solid piece of 
metal, and the outer end is rigidly supported 
by a steel set screw. All holding and ad- 
justing screws are countersunk so that their 
heads are flush with the sight’s sides and 
top. The latter is notably free of anything 
that might tend to distract the aiming eye 
from that all important vision hole in the 
provided sighting disc. 

Twenty-five different bases, each indi- 
vidually tailored and beautifully finished in 
a deep blue-black color, are available to 
fit more than fifty popular firearm models. 
For general hunting, get the Williams FP 
with the size 38” sighting disc with .093 
aperture, and order an extra ‘’buckbuster’’ 
disc, with large .125 hole, if you plan to 
hunt deer, or must shoot quickly when light 
conditions are poor, as in early morning and 
late afternoon. All of the Williams sight- 
ing discs are sandblasted to give the shooter 
a non-glare, even finish. Each sight comes 
with one .093 aperture disc; extras are 75¢ 
each in the standard series; $1.25 in the 
twilight style, in any size aperture. 

Your gunsmith probably has a stock of 
Williams receiver sights; if not, order from 
Williams Gun Sight Company, 7389 Lapeer 
Road, Davison, Michigan. $9.00, complete 
with mounting screws. 
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THE ZIG ZAG CHAMP (conti from Page 13) 


said. “Sometimes you may spend 
more time looking for downed birds 
than you will hunting. But remem- 
ber, all dogs won’t pick up snipe.” 

John’s shot stirred up a flock of 
red-winged blackbirds which flut- 
tered over us like gaudy leaves in 
the wind. They drifted into a tangle 
of myrtle bushes where their noisy 
bickering sounded like the clucking 
of an angry hen. 

Freddie suggested we work to- 
ward the myrtles. The soft ground 
around the base of these bushes is 
a favorite feeding place for snipe. 

While still 50 yards away a single 
snipe darted into the air from a few 
feet to the left of Freddie. Its slen- 
der wings blurred as it beat against 
the wind and set a zig-zag course 
toward the sun. Freddie brought up 
his 4:10 and fired. The snipe folded 
its wings and dropped to the grass. 

“You have to shoot fast if you’re 
going to shoot at all,” Freddie said. 
“It’s useless to try a long safe shot 
on a snipe.” 

We both had seen the bird fall, and 
even though we walked straight to 
the spot it took us a good ten min- 
utes to find it. The brown and white 
banding in its feathers camouflages 
it perfectly against the silvered 
blades and shadows of the matted 
grass. 

Freddie slipped the snipe into a 
game pouch and we moved on to- 
ward the clump of myrtles. A few 
steps away from the bushes we 
heard the “scaip, scaip” cry of more 
snipe as they took to the air on the 
other side. 


The two birds were out of range 
when they, zoomed into sight and 
started circling in opposite direc- 
tions high in the sky. There was a 
bat-like irregularity in their flight 
as they flitted overhead then 
swooped far out over the glades. 

“Stand still,’ Freddie told me. 
“When they start flying wild they 
don’t know where they’re going. 
They’re just as apt to land right 
back here as anywhere.” 


We watched the two birds skim 
through the sky until one finally 
landed out in the saw grass and the 
other dropped into a tall patch of 
reeds nearby. 


“We'll try to flush that one out 
later,’ Freddie said. “First take a 
look at the snipe signs under these 
myrtles.” 


He pointed to a number of small 


holes that looked like they had been 
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punched in the wet ground with an 
ice pick. 

“That’s where the scappers have 
been feeding on worms,” he said. 
“And not long ago either. It shouldn’t 
be too hard to find eight birds to 
fill a man’s limit today.” 

Freddie was right. Two hours 
later everyone had collected a full 
bag. 

After we got well into the marsh 
almost every shot flushed another 
bird, but no one tried to shoot 
doubles. Freddie said shooting a 
second bird before the first was 
picked up was almost like throwing 
one away because they’re so hard to 


find. 


The snipe were scattered in pairs 
or threes and never bunched up. 
That’s generally the way you'll find 
them anywhere except when they’re 
migrating and then they’ll come in 
flocks of 20 or more. 


They’re good eating too. Pan 
broiled the same way you'd fix dove 
or quail, they’re a match for either. 
They’re very similar to dove in that 
the meat is all dark. 


It was the double appeal of this 
unpredictable, fast flyer combined 
in such a tasty package that led old- 
timers to consider it a top game 
bird. Its popularity years ago re- 
sulted in its depletion to the point 
where it was put on the protected 
list for migratory birds. 


By last year snipe had come back 
in sufficient numbers to justify an 
open season again. 


J. P. Hodges, South Florida Wild- 
life Officer, reports there are plenty 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 


Gulf Coast Sportsman 


with pictures of the month’s hap- 
penings along the Gulf Coast in 
the realm of fishing. Also our pre- 
diction of “’Fishing in the Month to 
Come.” Stories, anecdotes, your 
letters and the tides. 


All this every month of the year, 


12 issues, for only $1 (one dollar) 
by mail, direct to you. 


If subscription is received by 10th ef 
month it will be included in 
Current Month’s Issue 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
WITH ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) TO 
The GULF COAST SPORTSMAN 


744 ARKANSAS STREET 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


of snipe around. He said he counted 
a fair number in hunters’ bags dur- 
ing the first six days of snipe season 
last year. But that, he explained, 
was because the beginning of the 
season coincided with the final days 
of dove season. After the closing on 
doves only a few hunters went out 
for snipe, he pointed out. 

However, it’s only a question of 
time until the snipe’s reputation 
catches up with it once again. That’s 
when the snipe hunter as well as the 
erratic snipe will be back on the 
hunting scene in full foree—and this 
time, it is hoped, to stay. END 





WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 250 a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 16 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as werds. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fila. 





RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


RESORT PROPERTY, FISHING CAMPS, LODGES 
AND OTHER RESORT AREA BUSINESS OP- 
PORTUNITIES. HOMES, LOTS & LAND FOR 
SPORTSMEN.—H. P. D’ALEMBERTE, REALTOR, 
217 N. FRANKLIN STREET, TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


AIRBOAT PLANS 


AIRBOAT PLANS. (ALUMINUM) COMPLETE 
INFORMATION, PARTS LIST, PHOTOS $2. — 
LESTER BLACK, P. O. BOX 28, FLORAL CITY, 
FLORIDA, 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S' HarPy 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worma, §11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide is a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 


BASS — PANFISH 
FISHING GUIDE 
SERVICE 


P.O. Box 1179 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Phone 147 White 


GOOSE HUNTERS’ 
HAVEN 


18 miles from Tallahassee 
9 miles from the finest 
Goose Hunting in Florida 


WAKULLA SPRINGS LODGE 
e Fine Food & Lodgings 


e Jungle & Glass Bottom Boat Rides 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
HUNTING-FISHING HDQRS. 


GIBSON HOTEL 


Steam Heat—TV—Bar—Reasonable 


THE LIARS’ LAIR 


In the Lobby 


BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


Cool, Light Housekeeping Cottages. 
The most beautiful Resort in 
Florida, in the heart of ... 
The Bass Capital of the World. 


Boats - Bait - Motors 
Tackle - Guides 


CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 
Phone 175 


C. W. ROBERTS 


Complete Line of 
Hunting and Fishing Supplies 
GROCERIES 
SERVICE STATION 


HOSFORD, FLORIDA 


LILLIE’S 


Lakeside Cottages 
EXCELLENT FISHING 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 


OAKS MOTEL 
FRESH & SALT WATER 
FISHING 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 


CLEAN — COMFORTABLE 


Electric Heat — Reasonable Rates 
Fla. No. 19 


DONA VISTA MOTEL 
& 
DRIVE INN 


FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCH 
ICE CREAM & SODAS 


DONA VISTA, FLORIDA 


BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE 


GROCERIES — COTTAGES 
LLOYD'S 
FISH CAMP 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 





HUNTING FISHING 
in Season Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 


Licenses * Guides 
Motors ° Boats 
Bait « Tackle * Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 71] 

Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Phone 
9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 


F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 


G&D BAIT CO. 


Tropical and Missouri Minnows 
Giant Red Worms 


— WHOLESALE ONLY — 
Delivery Over Florida 


P. O. Box 1404 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


Ammo - Tackle Sales & Rental 
Apalachicola, Fla. - Phone 116 


931 N. Bay St. — Ph. 334 Blue 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 





UNCLE JOSH AND THE LAKE MONSTER $ (Continued from Page 35) 


It hit bottom and snagged, the bow dipped danger- 
ously low in the water. The line became rigid with 
tautness and the wind made it sing. Uncle Josh held 
his breath and tried to quell the heavy pounding in- 
side him. He felt dizzy and numb all over. Seven 
polka-dots kept dancing in front of his eyes but he 
flapped his hand and drove them off. 

All at once the line went limp and Uncle Josh 
stood staring at it laying loose on the water. He reeled. 
It came effortlessly. He peered down into the water 
and something inside of him got heavy and the polka- 
dots appeared again. Then in the darkness—deep down 
—a shadow moved. It was heading straight toward 
the boat and Uncle Josh began pumping the handle 
of the reel for all his might. 

The fish shot under the boat with the speed of an 
express train. 

“Old Ned!” Uncle Josh shouted and executed a 
kind of ballet step that brought his rod and line around 
the bow just as the giant pike tightened it and headed 
for the bottom. 

Uncle Josh was staggered by a series of violent 
bull-dog tugs. But finally they grew weaker and weak- 
er and the big fish gave up. Uncle Josh dragged him 
to the side of the boat and when he saw what he’d 
caught he almost toppled overboard. 

The pike was larger than his wildest dreams. A 
regular monster. He had difficulty getting it into the 
boat. But with the fish safely stretched out under 
the seats, Uncle Josh sagged down and stared at it 
wide-eyed. 

“You confounded ol’ cuss, I didn’t think I’d ever 
get you!” 

The monster’s scared jaws opened and 
weakly. 


closed 
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In between breaths, Uncle Josh cursed and fumed 
for awhile then simmered down and studied his mag- 
nificent catch. 

“You’re finished Ned—you’re getting too old for 
this kind of thing.” Gingerly Uncle Josh brought the 
toe of his shoe near the fish’s mouth. 

“See there, not even enough teeth to hurt a min- 
now.” Uncle Josh chuckled to himself. 


He set back, folded his hands and waited for the 
old fish to die. Once or twice the large gill covers 
opened and closed as Old Ned gasped. Suddenly 
Uncle Josh felt very old himself. He glanced down 
at his hands. He knew Old Ned was watching him. 
There was a terrible look in those glassy eyes and 
Uncle Josh reached down and covered them with a 
clump of seaweed. In a way he felt as if an old friend 
was passing away. With Old Ned gone—things would 
not be the same anymore. 


Then Uncle Josh made up his mind. He bent down 
and picked Old Ned up as gently as possible and eased 
him over the side of the boat into the water. 


“Tm going to give you another chance—I guess 
neither one of us had a right to be out today. Go on 
home and nurse your wounds—after all, you’re not 
as young as you used to be and maybe I sort of had 
the advantage.” 


Old Ned lay on his side in the water feebly fanning 
his tail and working his gills. Then slowly he moved 
off, flipped his tail and made the water boil as he 
swam away. 

Uncle Josh heaved a sigh, removed his glasses and 
began polishing them. “I won’t tell nobody about 
this,” he said. “They might think I was getting twitty.” 

END. 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 


DISTRICT 


REGULATIONS FOR 1954-55 HUNTING SEASON 
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BUCK DEER 
With One or More 5” 
Antlers 


TURKEY 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 


(Marsh Hen) - 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


WATERFOWL 
AND COOT 
Duck-Geese-Coot 


WOODCOCK 


KL ff fl 


2 
Including 1] 
Wood Duck 
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Season's 
Bag 


1st District 


2nd District 


3rd District 


4th District 


5th District 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25-Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other times. 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, 


Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, 


Polk South of St. Rd. 60, 
and Hillsboro South of St. 
Rd. 92 CLOSED. 


. Nov. 20- Feb. 1 
ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1] open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Alachua, 
Bradford, Clay, Union, that 
part of Baker and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City, and 
that part of Columbia and 
Suwannee South and East 
of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Gilchrist Co. Dec. 
1- Dec. 12 ONLY, Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Hunting permitted every 
day EXCEPT Bay and that 
portion of Gulf and Calhoun 
West of St. Rd.7] CLOSED. 
Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton and Escambia Counties 
closed Jan. 2. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
tst 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. ] open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. Monroe Co. closed 
to Key Deer. 


Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Man. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
1st 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Hardee, 
Sarasota, Hernando, Mana- 
tee, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60 and 
Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 
92 CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1} 

1st 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan 1. open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. EXCEPT Alachua, 
Bradford, Clay, Union, that 
part of Baker and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, 
and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 
Nov. 20 - Feb. | 
Hunting permitted every 


day. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist § days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. ] open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. Broward Co. closed. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. | 
Ist 9 days open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. | open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other 
times. 


Duck Stamp 
Required for 
Duck and Geese 


SNIPE 
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Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
160) > Su Gays 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 £4days 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. le - Oct. 30 


Dec. 1: - Oe 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting  per- 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 
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Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 £4xdays 
open. Dec. 25- 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 


all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 9 #£xdays 
open. Dec. 25- 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 


all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 
Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 ae 30 


n 
Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. That part of Franklin 
County east of St. Rd. 30 
and a line’ extending from 
the point where St. Rd. 30 
turns west to the water line 
and including all of Alli- 
gator Point:shall be closed 
to the taking of dove dur- 
ing the October 1j to Octo- 
ber 30 portion of the dove 

season. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting per mitted 
every day. 
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Nov. 20-Feb. J 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 


day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. ] 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 an 30 


an 

Dec. 11 - Dec. 3 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 


| every day. 


mitted every 
day. 

Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 

Nov.20-Dec.29 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 
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Ist 9 


Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 20-Feb. ] 
Ist 9 days 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. | open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 rect. 30 


an 

Dec.-1] - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting per- 
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Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Ist 9 days 
open. Dec. 25- 
Jan. 1. open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


open. 
Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at 
all other times. 


Sept. 9-Nov. 17 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 11 - Oct. 30 
nd 


a 

Dec. 11 - Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


mitted every 
day. 
Nov.20-Dec.29 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Dec. 24-Jan. 7 


Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 

Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting  per- 
mitted every 
day. 
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